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There’s a Lesson 


in the NEWS 


by Rhett Austell, Education Director, TIME Inc. 


Ithough we all wish it were otherwise, 

not every student in high school pays 

equal attention to everything he hears in differ- 

ent classes. Some students like math and not 

English. Some prefer history but neglect physics. 
Some seem to have no preferences at all. 


Is there an answer to this kind of contre- 
temps? I hope so—I think so. And perhaps the 
answer can be found in two recent comments 
I've received: 


1) A TIME-using teacher in New York 
wrote me that student interest in the Constitu- 
tional framework of checks and balances picked 
up in a big way when he showed how it could 
be related with the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment to the President’s foreign policy-making 
powers. 


2) A friend of mine reported that his son 
(a senior in high school) returned from school 
one day full of questions about the Excess 
Profits Tax and the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


In both cases the introduction of modern 
news events brought greater attention from 
students; in one case the student was even 
prompted to enlarge on what he heard at school 
at the dinner table that night. 


And if generalizations can be built on slim 
specifics, this proves a theory many of you 
have long held. There’s nothing like the news 
to whet a student’s appetite for schoolwork. 
Whether it’s taught in a class called Current 
Events, or used to attack problems in some 
other class by providing illustrative up-to-date 
news material. 


Recently, we mailed a questionnaire to all 
TIME-using teachers asking them how they 
used TIME (and the news) in class. Their an- 
swers showed to what extent the news is being 
used to evoke greater student interest. Consider 
the range of TIME-using courses: Social 
Studies, History, Civics, Political Science, Eco- 
nomics, Current Affairs, American Problems, 


Journalism and English. In addition, one Eco- 
nomics teacher wrote: 


“I have to read your magazine in self- 
defense, since my students are invariably 
raising questions about material which 
they have read in your columns. And 
there is nothing more calculated to reduce 
an Economics teacher to stuttering con- 
fusion than a student who is better in- 
formed on current economic problems 
than said teacher.” 


Furthermore, these teachers don’t just give 
weekly current events quizzes based on TIME. 
They assign compositions, oral topics, extra- 
credit work, other projects based on its news 
reports. They make students responsible for 
reporting on different sections of TIME to the 
class, appoint student moderators to conduct 
class discussions based on the news. 


Interestingly enough, in an allied field—that of 
the TIME Teaching Aids which are sent to all 
TIME-using teachers—we have to ignore this 
gospel of newsworthiness. Thus, the first Teach- 
ing Aid of this school year was a four-color wall 
map of the American Revolution, with arrows 
and dates showing the flow of both American 
and British campaigns,enabling this map to tell 
the story of the Revolution pictorially. 


But the Teaching Aids must serve in class for 
a far longer span of time than does any single 
issue of TIME. Moreover, they only follow 
where TIME leads. 


And the reason for TIME’s leading the way 
into so many classes, is the news. 


Incidentally, if you’d like me to send you, free 
of charge, three consecutive issues of TIME — 
to judge for yourself its potential as a textbook 
—write me a letter or a post card or wire me 
collect to that effect. The complete address: 
Rhett Austell, Room 607B, 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING Houst 
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Light on a misunderstood tool: 


The 5 Questions About 
INTEREST TESTING 


By ANDREW D. ROBERTS 


EPORTS FROM the public schools 
R throughout the country reveal that 
considerable confusion exists concerning 
the precise purposes and uses of the interest 
inventory or preference blank. 

Several schools surveyed on the Pacific 
Coast were utilizing the interest test as an 
ability measure, while one educational in- 
stitution in the East considered this exami- 
nation to be a personality test and used it 
to “size up” the personal characteristics of 
pupils. Large numbers of schools frankly 
admitted that the interest inventory was too 
vague an instrument to be of value in the 
everyday curriculum process. 

This state of affairs can only be regarded 
as normal, since the interest inventory is 
a newcomer in the field of psychometric 
measurement. Many educators will recall 
that the identical difhculties were encoun- 
tered when intelligence and achievement 
examinations were first introduced in the 
public school testing program. 

Since the interest test results have valua- 
able implications for every phase of the 
educational program, it is highly desirable 
that teachers gain close familiarity with 
this psychological tool. This type of test is 
very often a reliable indicator of a child's 
real motivation, hobbies, and life aspira- 
tions. No effort will be made in this article 


to explore the subject of interest measure- 
ment by references to complex figures or 
Statistical terms. Instead, any test orienta- 
tion attempted will be based on specific 
questions regularly posed by teachers and 
administrators working in the public-school 
system." 

The first series of questions routinely 
asked by educational personnel usually cen- 
ter around the purposes or aims of the in- 
terest inventory. The following questions 
were posed by a teacher from the Vallejo 
City Schools, Cal.: 


“Since these tests measure vocational fit- 
ness alone, why even give them to children 
in grades seven through ten? We know that 
our students at this grade level are not the 
least worried about their final job choice.” 

The interest inventory is both misused 
and severely limited in scope if teachers 
utilize it only for exploring the occupa- 
tional motivation of pupils. This instru- 
ment is extremely useful for discovering 
avocational pursuits or hobbies, as an aid 
for determining the proper major course 
selection, and for selecting the type of class- 
room activity which will interest a given 

*The questions which appear are those most 
frequently asked by educational personnel] at faculty 


meetings, special conferences, in college classes, and 
in informal conversations 
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student. It is a vital examination supple- 
ment in today’s crowded schools, where edu- 
cational personnel find it virtually impos- 
sible to know intimately the interests and 
aspirations of eac h youngster. 

his interest inventory provides teachers 
with an excellent opportunity to check their 
impressions about a certain student. Since 
the test possesses neither positive nor nega- 
tive feelings towards any individual, the 
scores obtained enable educational person- 
nel to secure considerable insight into the 
child’s total personality pattern. 

For example, the ninth grader who ob- 
tains a high interest score in the agricul 
tural area can perhaps be encouraged to 
expend greater effort learning reading and 
writing skills, if the English teacher allows 
him to explore subject matter related to the 
care of animals, the growing of wheat, and 
other aspects of farm life. Johnny Jones in 
the high seventh, who demonstrates con- 
siderable motivation for the scientific field, 
can be advised to join science or airplane 
clubs at school as one way of reducing his 
excessive shyness. The interest test chart 
which uncovers a hitherto unsuspected in- 
clination for homemaking will probably 
assist Florence in planning for either a 


homemaking or college preparatory major 


in senior high school. 

These are only a few of the practical im- 
plications which the interest inventory has 
for educational personnel. 


“If we introduce these tests in our schools, 
does this mean that we can automatically 
reduce the number of other tests we use? 
Could we, for example, drop one of our 
ability or intelligence tests?’ 

The interest inventory cannot be con- 
sidered as a replacement for any existing 
tests. It possesses its Own unique purpose, 
which is to measure human motivation. 
rhis psychological instrument does not at- 
tempt to assess intelligence or ability in any 

* This question came from the principal of a 
junior high school in the State of New York 
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school subjects. It provides teachers with 
useful information concerning the exact 
forces which drive or impel the student (his 
interests), data which are essential to any 
comprehensive understanding of the whole 
child. The interest inventory must be con- 
sidered as a supplement or addition to the 
currently inadequate testing program. 
Another query which consistently pre- 
sents itself in any discussion of the interest 
inventory is the frequency of its use by the 
public school. Teachers and administrators 
invariably want to know how many times, 
the total 
secondary period, this psychological instru 
ment should be administered. A query by a 
counselor from Ohio, 
San 


during upper-elementary and 


Cleveland, and a 
from the 


Cal., schools is typical: 


teacher-counselor Diego, 


“We have noted that the interest scores 
of seventh graders, sophomores, and seniors 
in our respective s¢ hools vary conside rably 
and that they differ substantially for the 
same individual as he progresses in age. 
In view of these facts, how often during 


the elementary and secondary experience 


should the child take an interest inventory?” 


Authorities in guidance recommend that 
a minimum of three interest tests be given 
to the student during the upper-elementary 
and secondary-school years. Many individ- 
uals feel it is advisable to initiate the inven 
tory administration in the upper sixth on 
lower seventh grade, so that the school can 
assist the student materially with his junior 
high-school adjustment. The end of the 
ninth grade is suggested as an optimum time 
for the second administration of this psy- 
chological instrument, in order to aid coun 
selors to help the student choose his major 
subject area and provide the needed coun- 
seling service. 

When the final test occurs during the 
latter portion of the junior or the begin- 
ning stages of the senior year, the teacher 
can assess the degree of student motivation 
with respect to the choice of a particular 
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college curriculum or a given occupational 
field. Ihe schedule described here does not 
require strict adherence in any sense, but 
the test timing should coincide roughly with 
the major changes in institutions as the 
student progresses upwards on the educa- 
tional ladder. 

It must be remembered that there is a 
natural but considerable shift in the in- 
terests and outlook of the student as he 
changes from the young child to the grown- 
up adult. A cumulative record of these vast 
changes together with an interpretation of 
their implications is an essential piece of 
information for every modern school sys- 
tem. Without this background data, the 
teacher cannot hope to understand the boy 
or girl as he or she is presently constituted, 
and this significant gap is likely to prove a 
sizeable handicap in planning the class or 
extra-class activities which will appeal to a 
given student. Effective prognosis of future 
success or failure in any type of endeavor 
will likewise be severely limited. 

Any educator who considers using an in- 
terest inventory soon discovers that more 
than one of these instruments is available. 


Several well-known publishing companies 


offer tests in this field. This naturally creates 
the dilemma of whether to choose one or 
several of these inventories for measuring 
the motivation of the student. This situa- 
tion cannot be considered unique, since the 
school administrator and teacher face the 
identical problem when attempting to or- 
ganize an intelligence or achievement test- 
ing program. The statement of one teacher 
from the Minnesota Public Schools is illus- 
trative of the mild confusion which exists in 
this area: 


“Some of our schools use the same in- 
terest inventory throughout the school life 
of the child while others administer two 
or three different tests during this same 
period. Do you think there is any advantage 
in using more than one interest inventory?” 


There are several clear advantages in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Interest testing is being misused in a 
good many schools, says Dr. Roberts, 
and in some others there is uncertainty 
about whether it is needed, and how to 
fit it into the program. He attempts 
to provide answers to the five questions 
that school people most often ask about 
interest testing. The author is school 
psychologist of the San Diego, Cal., 
Public Schools. 





utilizing two or more distinct interest in- 
ventories in the testing program. Each test 
unquestionably serves as a corrective device 
for the other or others. Considerable devia 
tion in the scores of these diverse instru 
ments indicate either that the tests are in 
error or that the intrinsic motivation of 
the child has changed substantially. Results 
which prove to be consistent after two test 
administrations can be regarded as reliable. 
These two scores when coupled with the 
skillful observations of teachers and coun- 
selor will provide an increasingly intricate 
picture of the true nature and scope of the 
child’s interest pattern. 

which vitally affects all 
test results is the eagerness with which the 


Another factor 
youngster attacks the questions in the psy- 
chological instrument. It is readily apparent 
that boredom is very likely to occur when 
a student is compelled to take the same 
examination two or three times. This limi 
tation is removed or substantially mitigated 
when two or three different interest inven 
tories are used by the school. 

The reading level of the interest inven 
tory is a matter of extreme concern, since 
these tests tend to vary considerably in 
difficulty. Certain tests in this area appear 
to be suitable for high-school juniors but 
contain vocabulary and context which are 
beyond the comprehension of the average 
seventh or ninth grader. The reading difh- 
culty and the general test construction is 
quite significant in attempts to obtain ac 
curate results when testing individuals from 
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certain racial, socio-economic, and bilingual 
groups. 

The final question which always accom- 
panies any discussion of the interest in- 
ventory concerns its use or non-use by edu- 
cational personnel. Is the presence of this 
particular test essential in the school’s mass 
testing program? Experienced school admin- 
istrators and teachers quickly discover that 
economy of time and money dictate the 
of 
which can be utilized. Every competent 
agree that student 
should be adequately tested, but that many 


number and type scientific measures 


educator would each 
examinations exist which are not vital to 
the building of good curriculum and guid- 
ance services. The interest inventory as a 
relatively new device must naturally expect 
to withstand the most comprehensive scru- 
tiny in this respect. The comments of a 
Schools 
is typical of the reactions expressed by 


teacher from the Alabama Public 


many educators: 


“We now give intelligence, achievement, 
and sociometric devices to our children. All 
of us want to tnclude every test which will 
help us to understand our students. Do you 
think it is necessary for us to add an interest 
inventory to these other tests?” 

Ihe interest inventory is an essential cog 
in the school’s total guidance and curricu- 
lum program. No educational process which 
ignores a thorough objective appraisal of 
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the individual's drives and aspirations, his 
hobbies and avocational pursuits, and his 
vocational interests can be considered ade 
quate. The interest inventory is the only 
existing objective instrument capable of 
measuring the basic motivation pattern of 
the student. Even such a routine matter as 
the prediction of future academic success 
by the teacher or counselor is likely to be 
Many 
studies of college youth indicate that in 


erroneous without this data. recent 
dividual drive or motivation is one of the 
key factors which determine student success 
or failure at our institutions of highe 
learning. 

In summarizing this discussion of the in 
terest inventory, it is advisable to envisage 
the total human personality as a motoi 
the rudder 


the 


boat. The interests serve as 


which determine or set the course 
launch will pursue. Will the individual 
study his English lessons assiduously so that 
he can become a newspaper reporter o1 
will his steering mechanism incline sharply 
towards the mathematics area, where one 
can learn the intricacies of building bridges 
and highways? The motivation or drives 
reflected by the test scores are the ignition 
and gas which propel the motor (intelli- 
gence) and the hull (personal adjustment) 
a given distance (achievement) through the 
rough choppy waters which every individual 
must traverse prior to realizing his life goals 


and aspirations. 


Hang Out Your Certificates and Diplomas 


All true professions have developed symbols and 
insignia which set them apart and identify them 
as a special group. Members of these professions 
of 


recognized 


display these insignia pridefully as evidence 


achievement, and they are generally 
as such. Dentists and physicians frame and display 
their diplomas and certificates. Ship captains dis- 
certificates 
and diplomas proclaim to all that the holder is 


specifically skilled and worthy of trust 


play their masters’ certificates. These 


In our struggle to obtain recognition as a true 
and worthy profession, the teachers of this country 


must develop a pride in achievement which will 
prompt them to display proudly their certificates 
As 


become a mark of distinction which 


and diplomas these are displayed, they will 


will call forth 
the respect of their fellows and their patrons 


Ihe 


include 


to 
the 


Education Association h 
of 


proposal that all teachers be 


Iowa State 


opes 
i 


as a part its legislative program 


required to display 


} 


their certificates in the classrooms in w h thev 


teach. Through this requirement, it 


of 


increased.—Midland Schools 


the stature the profession will 





Some “nearly painless” ways: 


How good teachers are helping superior 


SCIENCE STUDENTS 


By 
GARFORD G. GORDON 


OVERNMENT and industry need many 
G more scientists and engineers than are 
now available and the shortage can only be 
made up by an increase in the number of 
science and engineering graduates from our 
colleges. 

From the political and economic stand- 
point this is a serious national problem that 
is approaching the crisis stage. From the 
standpoint of individual students it is also 
serious. High-school graduates can all get 
jobs now; but most of the technical jobs 
that cannot be filled are much more desir- 
able than the jobs usually taken by high- 
school graduates. 

Any boy or girl who could hold an engi- 
neering or scientific job successfully and 
who do so because of lack of 
proper education, has a right to feel that he 
has been cheated. 


does not 


At this point it is likely that many a 
reader will begin to think, “That's right! 
Somebody ought to start a program of 
action directed at solving that problem.” 
National 
sponsored by 


studies, scholarship programs 
major industrial organiza- 
tions, governmental plans for promoting in- 
terest in engineering education, all of these 
and more will begin to run through his 
mind. 

Soon, though, this train of ideas will be 
jarringly derailed by the thought, “Well, 
somebody should get busy, but what can I 
do? I’m only one person.” With this, the 
reader may mentally shrug his shoulders 
and assign the problem to that mysterious 
“they” who “ought to do something about 
it. 


This reaction goes far to explain why the 
crisis exists in the first place. Until individ 
uals do something about it, nothing is going 
to be done. It is true that a national attack 
is needed; teachers cannot work miracles 
unaided. 

A recent 
having better-than-average records of turn 
ing out superior science students clearly 
revealed 
well supplied with equipment, books, and 
highly qualified teachers. But this study also 
revealed that the secret of the success of 
these schools lies more in what goes on in 
their classrooms than in what is done on a 
school-wide or system-wide scale. 


nation-wide study of schools 


that these schools are unusually 


One person can do something right now 
if that person is a science teacher. Even an 
administrator need not despair: though he 
cannot get a whole faculty or a board of 
education to start moving, he may be able 
to stimulate a teacher to do something 

There are several ways in which teachers 
can help superior science students with 
whom they come in contact. One is by giv- 
ing special attention to these students out 
side of class time in clubs, coaching groups, 
after-school laboratory sessions, and the like. 
A second involves various methods of adapt 
ing bookwork to the needs of such students 
A third way consists of adapting projects 
and laboratory work to fit the special re 
quirements of students having interests and 
aptitudes that make them potential scien 
tists and engineers. 

“But extracurricular work takes time that 
I don't have. Adapting bookwork to the 


needs of students also takes time—and be 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Gordon has made a study of the 
methods used by science teachers to 
help and encourage superior science 
students. The teachers who cooperated 
in the investigation were all in second- 
ary schools that have _ better-than- 
average records of turning out talented 
science students. Of the methods com- 
piled in the study, and reported by Dr. 
Gordon at a conference on superior 
science students in Washington, D.C., 
only those that “aroused the most in- 
terest” at the conference are presented 
here. Dr. Gordon is on leave of absence 
from the Los Angeles, Cal., Public 
Schools, serving as assistant director of 
research for the California Teachers 
Association, 





sides, you need library facilities and supple- 
mentary reading material that we don’t 
have; and projects and laboratories cost 
money!” 

This is the reaction of too many teachers 
(and administrators, too). 

To see whether such objections are valid, 
the California Science Teachers Association 
and the University of Southern California 
sponsored a nation-wide study to find out 
what methods are actually being used by 
teachers and schools that are doing a good 
job of making provision for superior science 
students. The study showed that good teach- 
ers are able to help such students in the 
three general ways described previously. 
But even if the objections to these methods 
were entirely valid the study revealed that 
it would still be possible for individual 


teachers to do something in their class- 
rooms. 
In other words, there is a fourth method 
of fostering promising science students! 
Now, this way does not relieve the teacher 
of work—but it does impose only a mini- 
mum And it can be 


employed without extra equipment and ma- 


additional burden. 


terials—although, of course, it will give 


better results under good teaching condi- 


tions than under poor ones. In addition to 
being usable in almost all situations, it is 
also good because it provides a stimulus to 
a very important part of the future scien- 
tists’ personalities; namely, their pride in 
their knowledge and ability. 

How does it work? There are probably 
as many different ways of applying this 
method as there are different teachers and 
teaching situations. But all of these ways 
involve the same basic idea. They all make 
the superior student responsible for accom- 
plishing something with his superior talent. 
As he accomplishes it, they give him an op- 
portunity to gain recognition by his class- 
mates. 

In the nation-wide study referred to, it 
was found that 85 per cent of the teachers 
recognized as being superior in making pro 
vision for outstanding science students have 
these students demonstrate solutions of difh- 
cult problems to the class. Sometimes the 
teachers have them show the class how to 
derive formulas or how to apply scientific 
and mathematical principles. One teacher 
has his students bring in special problems 
from their outside reading in magazines, 
newspapers, and books. These are then 
given to superior students as special prob- 
lems, which they explain to the class if they 
succeed in solving them. 

Demonstrations of a non-mathematical 
nature that often involve showing actual 
objects and materials to the class, are used 
by 84 per cent of the teachers studied as an- 
other way of providing for superior science 
students. Here, too, many teachers reported 
having the students dig up their own ma- 
terial. 

“If you put all the responsibility on the 
superior student, why not let him teach 
asked these 
methods were suggested to him. Well, that 


the class?” one teacher when 


is just what 63 per cent of these successful 


teachers do from time to time. Some of 


them do it as a regular thing. 
One teacher has every new topic pre- 
students in his 


viewed by the superior 
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classes and then makes these students re- 
sponsible for introducing the material to 
the classes. Another teacher combines this 
method with laboratory work by appointing 
good students to study up on experiments 
before the class does them. These students 
then serve during laboratory periods as re- 
source persons for the rest of the class. 

This last device is very close to another 
general method of stimulating talented stu- 
dents by giving them recognition and re- 
sponsibility. This method is the use of 
superior students to coach other students, 
and it is employed by 83 per cent of the 
teachers considered in the study. The chief 
drawback to this method seems to be the 
problem of finding a time and a place where 
the coach and the “coachee” can get to- 
gether. 

Teachers who have not used the method 
seem to fear that it may constitute an ex- 
ploitation of the superior students. Those 
who employ the plan merely reply, “There's 
no better way to learn a subject thoroughly 
than by trying to teach it.” 

Of course, all of this is nothing new. 
These methods have been used by good 
teachers for a long time. The new thing 
revealed by the study is that the methods 
are being used by good teachers who are 
getting results, and that such teachers rec- 
ommend them for use with superior science 
This 
carries a lot of weight, because the teachers 


students. is a recommendation that 


who were included in the study are produc- 
ing a very large share of the students who 
go on to college in science and engineering 
Year after year they enter students in na 
tional and local science contests; and year 
after their entries win of the 


year most 


prizes. 


“ 
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It is true that they use all kinds of 
methods of making provision for talented 
science students in their classes. And it is 
true that them teach in schools 
that give them a great deal of help in pro- 
viding for these students. No device was 


many of 


reported as being used by 100 per cent of 
the teachers studied. So possibly there is no 
one method that will work wonders. And 
probably nothing will take the place of 
good teacher judgment. However, the high 
usage accorded to the procedures described 
here makes it plain that they play an im 
portant part in the success of these teachers. 

The needed national program for making 
better provision for the potential scientists 
and engineers now in our high schools is 
barely getting started. Meanwhile superior 
students now in our classrooms need help. 

There are many ways of giving it to 
them, but the methods that involve respon 
sibility and recognition for them are the 
ones that depend the least upon the general 
school situation. Fortunately, they are also 
the ones that do the most for such students. 
That is, they not only provide for more 
learning by the students involved, but they 
also give these students recognition and ex 
perience in making responsible use of their 
knowledge. Furthermore, these plans even 
help the average and below-average stu 
dents, whom we must overlook 


not no 


matter how great the crisis in the supply of 
engineers and scientists 


Finally, but very importantly, these 
methods form a practical starting point for 
action by individuals. When enough teach 
ers and administrators have acted personally 
in specific classroom situations it will no 
longer be so difficult to get a school-wide 


or a system-wide program rolling. 


During the next two or three years, due to financial troubles in education, most or all 
of our extracurricular activities are going to be more or less on the defensive. Which is 
another way of saying that sponsors and member participants will have to, as never 


before, evaluate and improve their particular interest or activity 


Activities 


Epiroriat in School 





A FIRST STEP in 
teaching students to ‘THINK 


By 
ELMER H. MILLER 


NE OF THE MOsT important and prob- 
O ably most neglected purposes of edu- 
cation is that relating to the higher mental 
processes. List after list of objectives have 
contained references to the necessity of im- 
proving the thinking or reasoning processes. 
But the implementation of this noble pur- 
pose seems to be sadly lacking. 

Ihe two major factors are, of course, the 
thinker with all of his characteristics, and 
the material or problem thought about, 
with all of its characteristics. 

It seems almost unnecessary to state that 
only poor thinking results when the stu- 
dent is asked to solve a problem that is be- 
yond his abilities; school teachers are con- 
tinually attempting to adjust the curricu- 
lum to minimize this difficulty. Similarly 
it is easy to note that virtually no thinking 
results when students are subjected to think- 
ing situations in which their interests are 
not involved. 


Feeling that perhaps a satisfactory ap- 


proach to the problem of selecting material 
for reasoning analysis might be to deter- 
mine what students think about anyway, the 
writer tried the following procedure with 
some interesting results: 


One hundred ninety-seven students in 
ninth, tenth, twelfth 
grades of a Detroit comprehensive high 


the eleventh and 
school were asked to take five minutes in 
class to write one-paragraph examples of 
situations in which they had seen individu- 
als display good thinking. They were then 
asked to turn their papers over and give 
similar examples of poor thinking. They 
were asked to do this without consultation 


with one another, to insure individual reac- 
tions, and they were given no examples 
which might steer their responses. However, 
it was mentioned that they could use either 
school or non-school examples. 

Following are some of their typical ex- 
amples, specially selected for 
purposes: 


illustrative 


Example One (Good Thinking): 

“...So ina matter of seconds my mother slammed 
on the brakes make het 
slide off the road. This prevented a head-on col 


which she knew would 


lision. The man driving the other car just went on 
by not even slowing down.” 


Example Two (Bad Thinking): 
When we 


hill we saw, coming from the other direction, a car 


were almost at the top of the 
was passing another car. The car that was passing 
didn’t see my Dad. My Dad had to swerve so quickly 
In the 
first place the man that was passing the other car 


that we went off the road almost into a ditch 


wasn't supposed to pass on a hill, that’s the law. So 
this man was doing bad thinking.” 


Example Three (Good Thinking): 


“Just the past few years I have really begun to 
vet interested in school. I study, read, and do all 
sorts of things like that. Also I hand in my home- 
work on time. By doing this I am getting better 
grades than ever before. I myself think this is very 


good thinking on my part.” 


Example Four (Bad Thinking): 

“A person has an oral report to give the next day 
in school. That evening he remembers about it and 
Starts to get a little of it done, but someone calls 
and they go play baseball and the report is for- 
gotten. The next morning with a few minutes left 
before school he tries to complete a long report in 
a few minutes and has a bad 


report for school.’ 


Example Five (Good Thinking): 


With runners on first and second the batter 
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hit a sharp line drive which looked destined to be a 
With hand, the 
pitcher speared it in mid-air for one out. Then he 


hit and score a run his gloved 
baseman who 


threw to 


spun around and threw to the first 


doubled the runner off first, he then 


second in time to complete a triple play. If it 
weren't for the quick thinking of the pitcher he 
would have been in a jam.” 


Example Six (Bad Thinking): 


In my swim class this girl was not a deep 
water girl, but she kept constantly going in deep 
water till one day she got tired and just couldn't 
make it to the side, so I was swimming by and she 
grabbed hold of me.” 


Example Seven (Good Thinking): 


“When I first started in high school I met a boy 
who I thought was a little ill-mannered. He never 


did anything for anybody else. One day I saw him 


walking up the stairs in back of a teacher. When 
they got to the door none of the boys in front of the 
teacher offered to open the door except this boy I 
thought was ill-mannered. He politely raced to the 
door and opened it for her.” 


Example Eight (Bad Thinking): 
“One of my friends wanted a certain boy to like 


her very badly. She was head over heels about him. 


So what does she do but she calls him, introduces 
herself, and expects a romance to begin.” 


These examples were treated three differ- 
ent ways, and three major findings can be 
reported. First, an attempt was made to 
categorize the topics described. Second, a 
brief qualitative analysis of the reasoning 
processes was made. Third, a “pronoun 
count” was made. The results follow. 


First, brief general descriptions of the 
examples were recorded and then roughly 
grouped. They were very difficult to tabu- 
late precisely, but some definite conclusions 
were easily observed. 

The topic mentioned most often by these 
high-school students dealt with good and 
bad driving. It seemed, too, that descrip- 
tions of good and bad driving were much 
more clearly worded than descriptions of 
other topics. There were approximately as 
many descriptions of good driving as of 
bad driving. Also, although the driving 


THINK 


topic Was most mentioned in all grades, its 
relative importance diminished slightly in 
the upper grades. Questioning revealed that 
this was due to the fact that upper-grade 
students in general are more familiar with 
actual driving, whereas the younger students 
have been interested but have had fewer 
" experiences. 

Next in order of importance, or interest, 
were topics related to school, particularly 
with reference to studying, doing home 


“solo’ 


work, and serious attitudes toward educa 
tion. This seemed of slightly more impor 
tance to the girls than to the boys, especially 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Conversely, the boys expressed more in 
terest than the girls, in all grades, in the 
third largest category, sports. 


The only other major topic which re- 
ceived more than a handful of 
dealt with such personal relationships as 


mentions 


courtesy, ability to get along with others, 
Phis 
which diminished in fre- 
quency of mention with increased age, in 
the high-school grades studied. 


the avoiding of quarrels, etc. was 


another topic 


The rest of the topics used in illustrations 
of good and bad thinking ranged in con- 
tent from an incident involving an explod 
ing can of beans to a discussion involving 
Congressmen, from an example of the activi 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Miller is acting department head 
and director of testing at Denby High 
School, Detroit, Mich.. and is also a 
special instructor at Wayne University. 
He has been attempting to teach his stu 
dents to improve their thinking habits 
and abilities. In this piece he explains 
his introductory project and analyzes 
the revealing responses which he ob 
tained from the students. These re 
sponses throw some interesting light 
upon the high-school student as 
thinker, and upon the nature of the 
material that is grist for his thinking 
mill. 
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ties of an individua! hearing a tornado 
warning to a mistake made by an actress on 
television. 


Second, a qualitative analysis of the ex- 
amples provided information which was put 
to good use in later class discussions. As 
the diffi- 
cult to tabulate—not only because of the 


mentioned before, results were 
variety of students’ choices of topics—but 
also because of their relative ignorance of 
basic considerations involved in the reason- 
ing process. This was strikingly revealed 
in most of the illustrations, which could not 
be identified as “good” or “bad” without 
the label at the top of the paper. In other 
the matched 


an example of good thinking produced by 


words, most of illustrations 
the poor thinking of someone else, or vice 
versa. (Thus, a “good” thinker avoided an 
accident that was almost caused by a “bad” 
thinker.) 

Another notable feature of the events de- 
scribed was the fact that most of them dealt 
with dangerous or dramatic incidents—acci- 
dents, final examinations, winning runs in 
the ball games, etc. The more usual, com- 
monplace reasoning situations were virtu- 
ally omitted. This would seem to indicate a 
need for more illustrative material and em- 
phasis on the importance of good thinking 
habits at all critical 
appraisal. 


times—a more self- 


Third, one of the most important dis 
coveries came from a “pronoun count.” 
After a reading of all the illustrations, there 


The Fore 


It is hard to keep the exhalted purposes of teach 
ing always before us. Devoted as we may be to the 
ultimate reasons for our work, it is natural to 
forget them under the stress of meeting problems 
of daily living. The very existence of a day-to-day 


routine of duties causes us to look down where we 
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arose a question as to the possibility of 
subconscious identification with the prin- 
cipals involved in the illustrations. Al- 
though the students were told to describe 
the good or bad thinking of someone they 
had seen (and only two told stories about 
themselves) it was discovered that the good 
thinker was identified as my father, my 
brother, my friend approximately five times 
as often as the bad thinker—who was usually 
described as the stranger, that man, or those 
people. 

Thus that the 
requisites of an effective learning situation 


it would seem one of 
is present—these students subconsciously 
indicated that they were interested in iden- 
tifying themselves with good thinking. They 
want to be known as good thinkers. 


Subsequent class meetings demonstrated 
the validity of this theory. The students 
were willing to present their examples 
orally, and some lively discussions followed. 
The teacher 
toward high-level consideration of the steps 
in the reasoning process present in all of 
the various examples. However, that is a 


steered these discussions 


different story. The major emphasis here is 
not the content of the replies herein men- 
tioned, but the suggested method for stimu- 
lating consideration of the problem of im- 
provement of the habits, attitudes and abili- 
ties essential to clear thinking. 

This introductory method leads to a very 
stimulating experience for the teacher who 
is willing to venture into the tortuous maze 
of youthful rationalizations. 


of Chores 


Our 
stumble 


step, instead of up toward our higher goals 
lost, 


chores of 


horizons are momentarily, as we 


through the working and living in a 
world that is as complex to us as it is to the children 
we teach.—Rosert F. The Educational 


Forum 


Torr in 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Is Not Vocational Education 


By HERBERT B. JONES 


E won't be sending boys to the trade 
Wircroot any more. Now that we have 
a shop we'll give vocational education here 
in the high school.” 

That statement was made not long ago 
by a sincere and generally able school prin- 
cipal who was justifiably proud of a new 
industrial-arts shop. No. I didn’t argue 
with him or try to change his mind. He was 
enthusiastic about his new shop, and hon- 
estly believed that he was stating a fact. His 
idea, although somewhat confused, had a 
measure of truth in it. Besides, unless my 
previous experience had been misleading, in 
another five years his school would be 
sending more boys to the vocational school 
than ever before. 

I would disagree with my high-school 
friend's idea that a little one-horse shop 
tacked on to his medium-sized high school 
could add much to the vocational education 
that he has been giving for years. At the 
same time, he would probably be surprised 
at the number of things which he has been 
teaching for years which to me appear to 
have vocational value. It is not easy to draw 
a line between what is vocational education 
and what is general education, for what is 
general to one may be vocational to an- 
other, according to the use which the learner 
makes of the learning. Frequently it is a 
matter of degree. To learn enough to under- 
stand and appreciate is general education, 
but to learn enough to do, to produce, and 
particularly to earn a living by producing 
to acceptable standards—that is vocational 
education. 

The student who answered the question 
about vocational education by saying, “Vo- 
cational education is learning enough about 


something useful, so that you can earn 
your living at that kind of work,” had a 
rough but basically sound idea of vocational 
education. And yet many of the learnings 
of general education are vocational or at 
least pre-vocational in nature. Mathematics 
is a tool used more in earning a living than 
elsewhere. Reading, 
sciences, social studies, in fact most of the 


writing, speaking, the 


program of studies in elementary and high 
schools are to a greater or lesser degree 
vocational in nature. 

However, let us return to that new in 
dustrial-arts shop and the reasons why it 
will not replace the trade school for any 
great period of time. To do this we might 
compare the programs. This industrial-arts 
shop is a general shop in a large, well 
lighted, and attractive room. It has several! 
small machine tools, a small power saw, 
jointer and benches for woodworking, a 
small gas furnace and area for foundry 
work, a forge and a sheet metal bench, a one 
car stall for automotives, an electrical bench, 
a potter’s wheel and an oven for ceramics, a 
job press and fonts of type for printing, and 
a planning area for drawing and planning. 
All of these various skill subjects are taught 
by one instructor, although the school hopes 
to get a second instructor for this general 
shop next year. In the vocational school 
each trade would be taught in a separate 
shop with sometimes one but usually two 
or more instructors to teach only that one 
trade. 

The industrial-arts instructor is a teach 
ers college graduate with one or more 


degrees in industrial-arts education. He 
learned to operate the machines and hand 


tools in a college shop which is quite similar 
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to the general shop in this high school. He 
is well trained in psychology, methods of 
the history of industrial 
processes, but he has never worked as a 
skilled mechanic in any of the several areas 
which he is teaching. 

On the other hand, the vocational-school 
instructor is a skilled mechanic who has 
had seven years or more of experience work- 
ing at his trade in industry before he was 


teaching, and 


hired as a teacher. He may have a college 
degree but probably does not. He has been 
taking teacher-training courses since he 
started teaching and must complete at least 
goo clock hours of teacher training before 
he can be considered for a position as senior 
instructor. He knows the procedures and 
standards of his trade and could return to 
industry as a skilled mechanic at any time. 

The industrial-arts student is scheduled 
to the shop for three two-hour periods pet 
week or a total of 216 hours per year. These 
hours are not confined to one trade but 
spread over five or six different areas, giv- 
ing perhaps 40 hours in each trade area 
each The vocational-school student 
spends 3214 hours each alternate week in 
his trade shop, or a total of 650 hours each 


year. 


year in one trade shop. The industrial-arts 
student may take shop one or more years 
but the 
complete 3 years, or 1,950 hours, in one 


vocational-school students must 
trade shop in order to be graduated. 

There is considerable difference in the 
equipment used by the two schools. The 
machine tools in the industrial-arts general 
shop consist of three or four small lathes, 
one miller and one shaper, with a total cost 
of less than $5,000. In a vocational school 
any one of several machine tools costs more 
than $5,000, and the total equipment cost 
of a vocational machine shop is close to 
$100,000. This equipment is expensive, but 
learners need man-sized jobs on man-sized 
machines if they are to get real vocational 
training for life work as machinists or tool- 
makers. 

The industrial-arts shop makes objects 
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and assists in projects. Because of limited 
time and equipment these objects are fre- 
quently small but often very well done and 
worthy of commendation. The vocational- 
school trade shops provide real training on 
real jobs by taking customer contracts. The 
machine shop builds machines, tools, and 
parts for industrial concerns; the carpentry 
department builds two or three dwelling 
houses each year; the electrical depart- 
ment wires houses and rewires motors; and 
each vocational-school shop carries on paid- 
for production work in order to provide 
practical experience for the learners. 

The real difference 


between industrial 


arts and vocational education lies in basic 
philosophy, and the instructors, equipment, 
and time provided for each program are 
designed to carry out different philosophies. 
Industrial arts is general education; its func- 
tion is to give understanding and apprecia- 


tion, to enrich the program of general edu- 
cation. Vocational education is, according 
to the name, vocational, with a function 
of teaching youth to do, to make things, 
to produce according to trade standards. 
Without doubt, a learner starts the learning 
of some skills in industrial arts, but whethet 
this is any more vocational than arithmetic 
or reading could be questioned. 

By this time someone has asked, “Why 
can’t we have a vocational shop in a high 
school?” And the answer, of course, is that 
there is no reason in the world why anyone 
could not have a vocational shop in a high 
school or anywhere else that one may de- 
sire. There are only a few requirements. 
First, an instructor who has had the trade 
experience necessary to teach on a truly 
vocational basis; second, equipment suit- 
able for vocational 


work; third, enough 


student time for effective teaching—to com- 
pare with Connecticut vocational schools, 
1,950 clock hours of shop time should be 
available; fourth, enough students inter- 
ested in a particular trade to make it worth- 
while. 

This last item is really the limiting factor 
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and the reason for area vocational schools. 
A small high school usually doesn’t have 
enough students for efhcient operation of 
one trade shop. A medium-sized high school 
might offer one or two trades but not more, 
and only the larger cities could afford to 
ofier a program of several trades. A regional 
vocational school by collecting two here, 
a half-dozen there, one from over yonder, 
and three from down the road can gather 
together economical shop loads for a num- 
ber of different trades, which would not be 
possible in any one town or city school. 
Then, too, the actual time required for 
operation of a real vocational program is 
a problem in many high schools. If stu- 
dents are scheduled for three hours or more 
in the vocational shops every day, the rest 
of the usual subjects must be drastically 
curtailed to keep within the common hours 
of high-school operation. On the other 
hand, if vocational students are scheduled 
for a longer school day than other students 
in the same school, the number of appli- 
cants for the vocational course tends to 
decrease, and the vocational students are 
apt to become an alien group located in but 
not a part of the high-school student body. 
Most vocational schools in the trade, techni- 
cal, or engineering fields have found it 
necessary to operate a longer school day, 
and to have a concise program of required 
subjects without many, if any, electives. 


Some years azo an industrial-arts profes- 


sor, while trying to explain to his class the 
differences in objectives and procedures of 
industrial arts and vocational education, 
compared the two to a home gardener and 
a farmer. Home gardening, according to his 
explanation, is an excellent activity. It is 
an interesting avocation, it provides health- 
ful exercise, and nearly everyone would 
benefit by some participation in home 
gardening. The home gardener prepares 
the soil, plants his crops, sprays for pests, 
cultivates and harvests just as the farmer 
does all these things. Frequently the home 
gardener plants a greater variety of seeds 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Industrial arts have been spreading 
with remarkable speed in the high 
schools of many states during the past 
few years. But, says Mr. Jones, director 
of Wolcott Technical School, Torring- 
ton, Conn., administrators must learn 
sooner or later that such a program 
does not fit a school to offer vocational 
education. He explains the difference 
between the valuable but still “small: 
time” industrial-arts program, and 
weeny vocational education, which ts 
beyond the reach of the average high 
school. 





than the farmer and experiments with 
things that a practical farmer knows little 
or nothing about. The home gardener prof- 
its from his efforts by producing vegetables 
which are fresher and better than he can 
buy and which may cost either less or more 
than these vegetables on the market. If the 
home gardener’s crops fail he is disap- 
pointed but it has no serious effect on his 
way of life or on his ability to plant again 
the following year. 

On the other hand, the farmer depends 
on the success of his crops for his livelihood, 
since he has no other source of income. To 
him it is a serious full-time job. He has 
made a substantial investment in heavy 
equipment, seed, and fertilizers, and he 
plants only those crops from which he can 
expect a good profit. His objective is sur- 
vival, the making of a living rather than 
an interesting and pleasant avocation, If 
he shows poor judgment, if he shirks when 
he should labor, if his crops fail, he is hope- 
lessly in debt. Both the home gardener and 
the farmer learn by their experiences and 
hecome more proficient, but to one it is a 
pleasant addition to life’s experiences while 
to the other it is life itself. 

In a similar way industrial arts and vo- 
cational education have much in common. 
Students work with tools and make or re- 
pair various objects. But while one is an 
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interesting and satisfying part of general 
education which could well appeal to nearly 
every student, the other is a serious, expen- 
sive program of specific education for the 
limited number who wish to earn their 
living by working at a particular trade. 
Since both industrial arts and vocational 
trades are taught in shops there is bound 
to be a certain amount of confusion, and 
some people, like the principal mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, have felt 
that the two are the same. A few simple 
questions would clear up this confusion: 
Has the instructor worked in industry long 
enough to be recognized as competent in 
his trade field? Is the shop equipment com- 
parable with industrial equipment in the 
area? Is student work expected to meet 
the standards of industry? Is the student 
time devoted to a particular trade in terms 
of hours or hundreds of hours? Is the en- 
rolment limited to students who intend to 
earn their livelihood at a particular trade? 
With a few questions like these anyone 
can determine whether the main objective 
of a shop program is vocational or not. 
According to past experience, the high 
school mentioned at the beginning of this 
article will send few boys to the trade 
school during the next two or three years, 
that the numbers will increase 


but after 


A New Idea? Very 


Preachers especially have become justifiably stere- 


the 
the 


We teach 
way—with 


citadels of conservatism. 
old course—in the 
same old book. The same old course? Principals 
futilely try to dissuade the teacher who demands to 


otyped as 


same same old 


teach the same single course year after year. 

The same old way? He who brings us a new idea, 
a new method, becomes suspect. Isn't it safe to 
generalize that a new idea has as much trouble 
breaking into the school as a new teacher? When 
faced with the challenge of a new thought, we 
either pull ourselves, turtle-like, into our shells and 


ignore it, or rush blindly to attack it 
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rapidly. Boys who had no intention of be- 
coming tradesmen will find interests in their 
industrial-arts shop work, and will have a 
desire to continue that work on a more com- 
plete and practical basis. For awhile the 
high-school administrator may find it difh- 
cult to understand why students want more 
than his shop can provide, but it will be- 
come evident that his industrial-arts gen- 
eral shop is only scratching the surface of 
the many interesting shop areas. From then 
on there will be a steady increase in the 
number of students feeding from that high 
school to the vocational school. 

Industrial arts and vocational education 
are not the same thing, they do not com- 
pete, nor does one replace the other. Rather, 
one stimulates and arouses the interest that 
the other can satisfy. Those of us who are 
working in vocational education welcome 
the increase in industrial-arts courses, and 
particularly the rapid growth of industrial 
arts in the junior high schools. By finding 
their interests at an earlier age, certain stu- 
dents can make an earlier choice of their 
secondary-school program, thereby reaching 
their objectives by a more direct method 
and, at the same time, saving the taxpayer 
from the costs of many misdirected or un- 
directed years of a student's public-school at- 
tendance. 


Suspicious, Isn’t It? 


The same old books? Publishers are reluctant to 
bring out texts that break the mold because we 
demand the old familiar anthologies, the classics 
we have read times, the readers have 
memorized. 


We can identify 


ten we 


for ourselves this reluctance to 
change by eavesdropping on the faculty bull-ses 
sions: “new-fangled” and “different” are epithets of 
“old” 


Asked to justify an outmoded practice, we 


scorn; and “familiar,” words of highest 
praise 
bridle in resentment and sniff, “We've always done 
it that —ALLAN A 


Journal 


way GLATTHORN in Pennsy!l- 


vania School 





Before Full Democracy in a School: 


a INTERIM PERIOD 


By M. WATSON GAFFNEY 


UCH HAS BEEN written in these post- 
M war years regarding the need for 
democracy in school administration, and in 
an increasing number of educational insti- 
tutions practices have been introduced with 
a view to widening the basis upon which 
administrative decisions can be made. The 
reasoning—that staff members, being intel- 
ligent, can contribute valuable suggestions 
and that more cooperation can be obtained 
in carrying out the objectives of a given 
program when the participants have had a 
part in the planning and the adoption of a 
program—is basically sound. 

But any sudden surge on the part of 
school administrators and school boards to 
institute democratic practices in the form 
of administrative advisory councils among 
the faculties, students, custodians, or lay- 
advisory groups of the public, and then to 
follow abjectly the dictates of these groups, 
is headed for disaster. 

Just as the autocratic regime of the Rus- 
sian Czars was suddenly replaced by the 
workers councils and communes, we find 
today the reaction against autocratic school 
administration being expressed by a drive 
for faculty councils to decide matters of 
policy. And as in Russia, where the inepti- 
tude of the workers councils only preceded 
a new tyranny, the peril exists that too hasti- 
ly devised democratic school administration 
may be replaced by “efhcient” administra- 
tion. Indeed, we may well lose the baby 
with the wash water. 

The human animal does not change his 
basic drives to actions, his basic prejudices 
nor his sense of status by merely joining a 
committee. He brings all these with him to 
the meeting and places them on the anvil 
where eventually, perhaps, they are ham- 


mered out into some sort of resemblance to 
the group thinking. But it is a long process 
at best. The cost in time, the wasted efforts 
of a few in pursuing personal objectives, 
the struggle for leadership within the com 
mittee, and the continued persistence of 
the silent member who gives lip-service to 
decisions and balks in practice may well 
kill democracy by inaction. 

If the methodology alone does not cause 
the experiment to collapse it is very likely 
the plan will fail from the inability of the 
participants to see the one basic fact of 
public education. The school exists for the 
pupils. It has no other reason for existence. 
And no one 
trator, 


teacher, custodian, adminis- 


school board member, parent, or 
taxpayer—has any personal rights or vested 
interest in the institution except as he con- 
tributes to the welfare of the individual 
pupils. 

This is stiff medicine to take, but the 
truth is always tough. When one agrees 
honestly and objectively that the welfare of 
the pupil is the measure of all things con 
nected with the public school, then he is 
ready to participate democratically to the 
limits of his knowledge and ability to assist 
in formulating school policy—but not until. 


And the same applies to everyone con- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

More participation in school admin- 
istration is a good thing, says Mr. 
Gaffney, superintendent of schools in 
District No. 1, Le Roy, N.Y. But as 
many of the failures in this movement 
have been due to its too precipitate 
adoption, he advises reasonable caution 
and an “interim period.” 
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cerned, from taxpayers to the bus drivers. 

Experience in human living has pretty 
well established the fact that people work 
better when allowed freedom within which 
they can develop their own initiative, pro- 
vided there exists clearly defined limits of 
control of that freedom. Complete freedom 
moves rapidly to complete ruin in any area 
of human existence. Complete dictation, 
likewise, leads to abject slavery and inepti- 
tude. Public education cannot be excepted. 

Starting with the basic principle that the 
educational welfare of pupils is the school’s 
reason for existence, areas of responsibility 
for that welfare have grown with the expan- 
sion of the institution over the years. Today 
there exist fairly well defined general areas 
of responsibility for pupil, teacher, admin- 
istrator, etc. Some areas are legally defined. 
More are matters of custom and general 
agreement, but control the situation never- 
theless. Let anyone in public education fail 
in his own area of responsibility, and 
doubts as to whether he alone will be held 
responsible will be quickly dispelled. Espe- 
cially is this true on the part of the chief 
school administrator. 

The plain facts of the case are that the 
benefits of democratic school administration 
cannot be gained until each move in the 
direction of greater freedom of education 
is matched by an acceptance of responsi- 
bility for that decision by those making the 
judgment. 


And equally important is agreement by 
those judging the decision that it was with- 
in the province or area of the group to 
arrive at an opinion regarding such a course 
of action. A faculty committee on salaries 


Shun Death, 


There is an old saying, “There are only two 
things in this life that we are sure of, death and 
taxes.” The subject of death should be left to the 
preachers. The topic of taxes should be presented 
in every high school in Massachusetts. 

Last year I presented a federal income tax unit 


The CLEARING 


Hot SI 


which with complete freedom of action 
votes base salaries of $15,000 a year illus 
trates by exaggeration how preposterous 
would be a violation of this principle. 
There is no need to describe the reaction 
of the community to a group which had 
become so “democratic.” 

Before a school system jumps precipi- 
tously into full democratic administration 
it would seem wise to introduce an interim 
period, during which time the emphasis 
would be placed upon defining areas of re 
sponsibility within which freedom of the 
school groups could be exercised. 

lhe first step might well be a cooperative 
study on the part of the faculty and stu- 
dents as to the the student 
government will be granted freedom to 
operate and to exercise its own measure of 
responsibility. When the faculty can agree, 
with a high degree of unanimity, that the 
student government may be allowed to fail 


areas where 


inter- 
then 
ready to study their own relationship to the 


as well as to succeed without their 
ference, the teachers are probably 


school as a whole. 

From such a beginning a school commu- 
nity might slowly move toward a situation 
in which the areas of accepted responsibility 
were expanded to the point where the maxi 
mum freedom for the individual could truly 
be realized. Ultimately, democratic admin- 
istration, by releasing the maximum powe! 
and efficiency of each individual employee 
and pupil through controlled freedom, will 
justify itself in terms of our basic criterion 
in that it contributes to the welfare of each 
individual child by building a more efficient 


school. 


oe 


Teach Taxes 


to my senior business-math class. This year I am 
presenting the material to my consumer education 
class 

The teaching of taxes is fun, and the students 
actual returns 


thev learn by 


REGINALD QUINN in Massachusetts Tea 


enjoy it, if doing 





An Easier Job 
THE 


By 
PAT HUGHES 


RINCIPALS SPEND more and more time on 
Pri. management function of administra- 
tion and less and less on the supervision 
of instruction and on personal relation- 
ships. Actually the three should be regarded 
as a whole and many of the difficulties en- 
countered in each derive from, and are 
characteristics of, the whole. 

Secause Management is constantly in- 
terrupted by the other two, it becomes more 
difficult, and the principal finds himself a 
week. 


man, 7 days a 


Psychologically, management may even be- 


10 to 12-hour-a-day 
gin to constitute a threat, and the princi- 
pal’s perception may gradually narrow to 
the stimuli offered by that threat. 

In one school, a new principal immedi- 
ately drew up a schedule in which he was 
careful to include “human relationship” 
time. One hour per day was set aside for 
this, and over a period of two weeks five 
such hours were devoted to parents and 
five to pupils. 

On the pupil days, this principal called 
in five or six pupils and just sat with them 
and became acquainted. The pupils talked 
about what they liked, the principal talked 
a little about what he liked, and a number 
of mutual enthusiasms were uncovered. It 
took time, but over a period of a year the 
principal had met with every pupil and was 
well into a second series of meetings. 

During the course of that year there were 
few pupils sent to him for discipline. Most 
of the pupils who had met with him under 
pleasant and congenial circumstances 
avoided meeting him in any other setting. 
Consequently, the principal had more time 
to devote to management. 


for 
PRINCIPAL 


Ihe principal tried with some success to 
parallel the pupil meetings by talks with 
their mothers. Several mothers were invited 
at a time and the principal's wife served 
refreshments. The topics of conversation 
were not confined to school talk and chil 
dren were discussed only to the same extent 
that they would be in any such group. This 
was all done on school time, and the 
mothers began to feel themselves a part of 
the school. 

With the aid of the pupils, the principal 
made an interest survey of the entire father 
population of the student body. He then 
divided the fathers into various interest 
groups, such as hunting and fishing, me 
chanical, etc. He made an evening schedule 
and each week invited to the school one 
group of fathers of similar tastes. While the 
response was not periect, it Was re presenta 


tive, and a good time was had by all. This 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Hughes presents a plan whereby 
a principal can get the jump on his 
daily schedule, minimize his time-con 
suming management chores, and have 
adequate time for such professional 
activities as supervision and human re 
lations. The author teaches in East 
wood High School, Syracuse, N.Y., and 
is an athletic coach at LeMoyne Col- 
lege in that city. Some principals would 
point out that Mr. H. has not yet had 
to work his schedule from behind a 
principal's desk, and Mr. H. would 
reply that many good ideas come from 
the outside, not the inside. We are not 
going to get into the argument. 
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gave the principal ideas for a second round 
of meetings. On the second round he knew 
which fathers might not appear and he de- 
vised ways to get them there. 

Luckily (remember, luck is the residue of 
design), the principal had to meet few par- 
ents under unfavorable circumstances, so he 
spent less and less time at the telephone 
with parents, heard fewer and fewer com- 
plaints, and had more and more time to 
devote to management. 

This principal was in constant com- 
munication with his faculty through mime- 
ographed bulletins on all matters that did 
not require actual interaction with the 
teachers. Consequently, he was able to con- 
duct periodic faculty meetings at a social 
level. Teacher reactions, ideas, suggestions 
were constantly trickling in to him on de- 
tachable blanks provided with his mime- 
ographed messages to the teachers. These 
filled-in blanks were filed and summarized 
weekly and, if necessary, were acted upon 
after the principal had talked them over 


The Storytellers Group of 


The Mt. Desert students have a storytelling pro- 
gram which may be unique in the annals of school 
and library alliances 

The 


working with the school superintendent, initiated 


trustees of the Northeast Harbor Library, 


the plan. This group saw the need for a program 


which would stimulate the interest of children in 


fine literature. They decided upon a storytelling 


program to include all the grade school children 
of the township. 
Professional storytellers are locally and nationally 


scarce. Someone suggested that a group of high 


school students should prepare themselves in the 


storytelling art. A faculty member was appointed 


te select and guide this group. The library trustees 
appropriated sufficient funds to pay these students 
as well as to engage a professional when such 


services proved available. The school officials fur 
nished transportation for the outlying schools, and 
with the cooperation of all involved the program 
has been a phenomenal success. 

been 
The 


groups have thus far included four boys and eight 


Fach year six interested students have 


selected to conduct the storytelling hours 


with the faculty in informal conferences 
with several teachers at a time. 

Teachers and pupils often invited this 
principal to visit classes when they felt 
they had something special, or something 
well worth seeing. He would occasionally 
teach a class, thus relieving a teacher who 
might be out of sorts, blue, discouraged, or 
who might have a phone call to make. 

This principal had to initiate very little 
but he was frequently called on by a teach 
er to act as a consultant on something the 
teacher was initiating. Interest in this school 
was constantly focused on those things 
which were good and there was a spirit of 
helpfulness, growth, and improvement. 

This principal constantly seeks to make 
his approach more comprehensive, is suc- 
cessfully avoiding formalizing it, and he 
has every intention of keeping it continu- 
ous. 

“Where is ask. This 


school is in my mind. I am a teacher, not a 


this school?” you 


principal. 


Mt. Desert High School 


girls titled 
Auxiliary... . 


who themselves the Student Library 


These students are doing a remarkable job in 


the preparation, selection, and telling of stories. Any 


doubt that they could handle children has been 


dispelled. In their youthfulness, they seem to know 


how to approach youngsters and where to place 


the emphasis in a given story 


1 children 
in the N 


Members of grades two through six 


Some 115 elementary-schox oving 


the weekly storytelling hour rtheast 


Harbor Library 
are a willing audience to the telling of old and new 


tales from a selected list of worthwhile stories. An 


hour of school time is donated to this worthy 


and, to date, the dividends 


half the 


pursuit, educational 


scem worth the sacrifice. In a vear and a 


children have heard and in; 


200 SLories 


borrowed from the library son 
books 


storytelling 


have 


These were circulated at the ( 
books that 
as a result 


Woop in The 


hour and do not include 


may have been taken out at other times 
of the storytelling program.—SuZANNE 


Maine Teacher 
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Teachers and students 
express their attitudes 


By HAZEI 


HE THING I appreciate most about the 
y pede library is the helpful attitude of 
the librarians. No matter how stupid a ques- 
tion may be, they are glad to help.” 

Such was a top-notch finding in a recent 
research involving classroom teachers, li- 
and student 
habits. It all started when I was assigned 
for discussion at an educational conference 
the topic, “What the High School Teacher 
Expects of the Library.” 


braries, librarians, reading 


I knew what I expected; I also consulted 
pupils and teachers from a wide area, dis 
covering some revelations that were natural, 
human, and enlightening: they pointed to- 
wards the establishment of some life-long 
habits dealing with both scholarship and 
personal happiness and satisfaction. 

The following suggestions from two alert, 
progressive young teachers fairly well epi- 
tomize the notes from teachers consulted. 
(Because most high-school librarians are 
women, both teachers have used the femi- 
nine While the teachers 
asked for library expectations, each found 


pronoun. were 


the library and librarians inseparable; con- 
sequently, the answers are personal.) 


1. The librarian should be a person who loves 
books, reading, young people, and sharing her ex- 
citement with her associates 

2. She should find, and make available to both 
teachers and pupils, materials to go with major 
units being taught in the school—not do teachers’ 
or pupils’ work, just help with those less obvious 
kinds of material 

g. She should build up files of materials, including 
clippings, pictures, pamphlets, books, book catalogs, 
etc., especially on subjects which recur annually in 
the school. 

4. She should be informed about new books on 
both the professional and high-school levels and en 
courage their circulation 


BLACK 


I Expect—”’ 


5. She should make inviting displays of books, 


particularly when they can be related to things 
currently happening or being taught. 

6. If no other provision is made in the school for 
records, filmstrips, and slides, the librarian can 
very teacher use of and 


well enlarge interest in 


these. 


To continue in the words of one teacher 
“All these are obviously the usual things. 
In general my personal feeling is that the 
library is the heart of the school, the flint 
from which the various instructors can al 
ways strike sparks for vital learning. The 
usefulness of the library—no matter what its 
physical resources—always seems to me to be 
in proportion to the enthusiasm and eth 
ciency of the librarian.” 

The 
worked more than one high-school librarian 


second teacher wrote: “I have 
to death. I suspect they have more com 
plaints to make about me than I do about 
them. 

“Sometimes librarians are so grateful for 
interest and attention that they overdo the 
tedious labor of looking up for me what I 
should do for myself. Sometimes they ap 
pear to be doing less work than regular 
teachers, but I notice a library soon deteri 
orates if untrained workers take 


know there is a great deal of behind-the- 


over. | 


stacks work that the public doesn’t appreci 
ate. 

“We have an exceptional county library. 
We have a good high-school library too, 
but we don’t have to depend on it as much 
as most schools have to depend on theirs 
The county library has over 5,000 books 
The 


head librarian does a lot of public-relations 


and a couple of helpful librarians. 


work: book reviews, adult education, talks 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


It would be a very chameleon of a li- 
brarian who can conduct his establish- 
ment in a way that pleases all teachers 
and all students. We gather this from 
the results of Mrs. Davis’ investigation 
of the requirements of students and 
teachers in the matter of libraries. The 
librarian should be a good politician 
who can work for opposing interests, 
a press agent capable of selling refriger 
ator-books to Eskimo-pupils, and a 
market analyst who can forecast the de- 
mand in advance of the season. Mrs. 
Davis teaches junior English in Ama- 
rillo, Tex., Senior High School. 





to service clubs, teas, newspaper articles, 
etc. She is most progressive. Some of this 
fanfare should be tried in schools, I think, 
by the librarian. Too much advertising for 
the library has to be done by the high- 
school teacher.” 

On and on went the teachers’ suggestions, 
each one involving the personal element. 
The pupils were the same. They were 
asked: 

What do you expect of your library? 

Why do you go or not go? 

Since you can substitute library attend- 
ance for study hall, do you take advantage 
of this opportunity? If not, why? 

They answered: 

“My girl friend won't go and I wouldn't want to 
go there by myself. Besides I check out books be- 
fore and after school. I have no reason to go.” 


“I usually go to study hall. I prefer the study hall 
because it isn’t so quiet.” 


This statement made me wonder. Are our 
modern young people so used to noise that 
when they study in a library they find it too 
quiet? Then I read the opposite viewpoint: 

“In the library I mostly like the quiet and peace 


It's so easy to study—not like study hall.” 


don't have 


time to go to the library. Too much home 


Several students wrote: “I 


work. Too many lessons to get. 


Hor SI 


And there were those who “‘let off steam,”’ 
such as the following: 


“The main thing I think could be improved is the 
librarian help. When you ask the librarian about 
some book, she says look in the card catalog even 
if she knows you have looked there for thirty 
minutes for it.” 

“When I was a sophomore, they seemed to think 
we should already know how to use the library 

“I think the librarians should be a little more 
‘less strict’ on the students using the library 

‘I'm afraid of the librarian and I ¢an’t stand to 


be that quiet! Well at least I've told the truth.’ 


Many there were who know the grace ol 
gratitude, for they wrote comments similar 
to the following: 


“In our library I like best the organized way the 
books are checked out and in. The methods are 
speedy and efficient so that you have plenty of time 
between classes.” 

“I appreciate the librarians who know where 
everything is.” 

“Why do I like to go to the library? Because 
when I go up there a warm feeling comes to me. | 
enjoy most the way the librarians keep the books 
ready for use. The librarians are always willing to 
help.” 

“I think that the way a library is conducted is one 
thing that always raised my 


interest in reading 


A few didn’t go to the library because 


they feared they would be late, or because 
the third-hour study hall is much closer to 
the cafeteria. Several said they 


studied at 
school and used the public library at night. 
A facetious listing of “Do's and Don’t's for 
Librarians,” based on teacher and pupil 
suggestions, might sound like this: 


Help students and teachers but not too much 

Keep the library quiet but not too quiet. 

Know about all the new books; get them before 
they are requested; anticipate needs; weed out all 
the undesirables. 

Allow 


tardies. They were unintentional. 


more time to get to the library; excuse 


Keep the library open at night. That's when 


students like to go—after lessons have been pre 
pared in study hall. 
In spare time, give book reviews. 


Always be pleasant, no matter what others do 


Yes, these comments are the same as any 
might be on any subject surveyed. Some 
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like things one way; some another. All like 
an easy, friendly, pleasant attitude and 
atmosphere. I believe the classroom teach 
ers’ expectations of the library and librari- 
ans might be summarized in this way: 

We know these young people as you do. 

They try us as they try you. 

They almost exhaust our ingenuity and 


patience, as they do yours. 

We suggest that they read and grow as 
they read. 

We send them to the library. What we 
expect most of librarians is that they en 
courage to the utmost these young people 
of this radio and television age—all of them 

-in wanting to go to the library. 


Tricks. of the Trade 


By TED GORDON 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY—The only 
“trick” I have to report at this time is one 
on personal efficiency. I always keep several 
irons on the fire. Then, when I get tired 
working at one, I switch to another. There- 
by, I am able to work about fourteen hours 
a day and like it. The variety in the several 
jobs gives all the relaxation I need. To do 
nothing is a bore; it is monotony of work 
kills. Remember 


said? “His heart was in his work and the 


which what Longfellow 


heart gives grace to any art,”” or some such 
words, in “The Building of the Ship.”—J. R. 
Shannon, San Diego State College. 


WRITING DESCRIPTIONS—For a les- 
son in writing descriptions—to show stu- 
dents the necessity for accurate observations 

-place on a table all types of objects (pen- 


Epiror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item ts not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 


Angeles, Cai. 


cils of various colors, thread, papers of dif 
ferent sizes and shapes, jewelry, rocks, books, 
erasers, materials from the drawers of a 
teacher's desk). Have students examine the 
materials for a short period of time and then 
after they have returned to their desks, ask 
them to write a paragraph describing the 
objects they saw on the table.—Nancy Wil 
cox, School of Education, Cornell Univer 


sity. 


BULLETIN BOARD-—A simple way of 
making movable and/or irregular dividers 
for separating different kinds of bulletin 
board material is to use stout string and 
thumb tacks.—Carlos de Zafra, Jr., John 
Marshall High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHE HATED HISTORY-—A bright 13 
year-old girl in seventh grade read rapidly, 
enjoyed reading. But she hated history. And 
I mean she hated history. I secured a dozen 


historical novels from the county library 


and put them on reserve in my room. The 
girl read them all at the rate of three a week. 
By the end of the first week she began talk- 
ing about the historical incidents in the 
novels. By the end of the month she had be 
come enthusiastic about history.—Harold 
Tuttle, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Ore. 





I AM A CORE GIRL 
in a Cal Tech Family 


By REEF WALDREP 


Y MUMMY AND I—we've been to school. 
Lordy, you should have been along 
with us. We went up the steps; we walked 
down the long halls. We come to the prin- 
cipal’s office. My mummy barged in and 
she put that Cal Tech catalogue right on 
the principal's desk. 
“What's this she says. 
I sidle over and sit down and pull out 
my comic books. Mummy lays it on the 
line, she does. She says that she wants to 


core business?” 


know right now what this core business is. 
The principal squirms and rubs his bald 
head. He says he will tell her what core is. 
Mummy looks at him and she waits. He 
shifts around and makes his chair squeak 
a couple of times leaning back. 

Mummy is a hard-working woman. She 
tells him all about that before he can get 
set to tell about core. She tells him daddy 
is a doctor and a research chemist. He's got 
a Ph.D. from Cal Tech and that's where her 
daughter—that's me—is going. She says she’s 
heard about this progressive education and 
this core and she is afraid, she says. 

Che principal went over while she was 
telling how dad had math and German and 
Greek and Latin and French and all the 
rest. He went over and pulled open his 
files and put some stuff on the desk. It was 
stuff on core, he said. 

I got to reading my comic book but every 


once in awhile my mummy would jump 
up and slap that Cal Tech catalogue on the 
desk and yell at him, “What about 


the 
All the time I was reading 
she'd yell “fundamentals!” 


fundamentals?’ 
My mummy is 
serious. Daddy is serious. Daddy is teaching 
me calculus at home. All summer he’s been 
teaching me. He bought me the World 


encyclopediate, Encylocpedia Brittanica, the 
Americana. I'm keeping a note-book. 

Daddy says you've got to be exact. When 
I'm not exact he makes me work an extra 
hour. Of course, he gives me time to practice 
on the piano three hours a day. I don't 
argue with daddy, because he says I'm going 
to Cal Tech. I’m really going to learn. 

Mummy didn’t know I was reading Roy 
Rodgers and Trigger, she was so busy tell- 
ing the principal about the fundamentals. 

“How are you going to teach Doris to 
be exact? How do you teach spelling? I want 
my child to have a sound education. How 
do you grade?” 

Mummy is sure. She’s always sure. Some- 
times I wish mummy would let me alone, 
but I’m going to Cal Tech and that’s a 
hard school and I'm going to be a research 
chemist just like daddy. Mummy and daddy 
say so. They didn’t believe that 1Q—and 
they hired that psychologist to give me 
another. Mummy is still mad at that Psy- 
chologist. I heard mummy and daddy fuss 
ing all night about my IQ. 

This principal really made mummy mad. 
He said that the teachers and pupils tried 
to base the the needs of 
youngsters. Mummy hopped up and slapped 
her catalogue on the desk and said, “Cal 
Tech doesn't say anything about needs!” 


curriculum on 


The principal says it is important for 
children to live in a group. 

But my mummy doesn’t like that. I never 
have 


any friends in. 


her 


Mummy says they 


ruin waxed floor. Mummy says she 


knows all about psychology and she says she 
can take care of emotional problems. When 
I play the piano three hours and work 
math two hours with daddy and then when 
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I read in the encyclopedia and I get pale, 
mummy sees me and she gives me five dol- 
lars and says to go visit the psychiatrist. I 
like to go. He has a little room and I make 
a whole row of clay mummies and daddies 
and then I stomp them. I never tell mummy 
about that. 

“Live in a group!” Mummy stomps the 
floor. “I'm sending my child here to learn. 
I want her to recite. I want her to spell and 
learn grammar. I'm tired of hearing about 
needs. I'm tired of this progressive educa- 
tion. If my child needs anything I give it 
to her. I make her eat her spinach. I make 
her drink her milk. She minds or I make 
her stay in her room for half a day.” 

Mummy doesn’t know it but I sure like 
to be locked in my room. I keep Roy Rodg- 
ers under the mattress. 

The principal is a calm man and he says 
that core is comprehensive. He says that all 
areas of learning are included: art, music, 
math, English, social studies. 

Mummy says “Pshaw!” and sniffs. 

He says youngsters work on real prob- 
lems and they learn by doing. They plan 
jobs and do jobs and evaluate. 

Mummy shouts, “Fundamentals!” 

The principal just turns another mimeo- 
graphed page and says, “Madam, core means 
to integrate your child's learning experi- 
ences. Your child is a shareholder—” 

Mummy glares and says again, “Funda- 
mentals.”” Mummy says fundamentals all the 
time. When mummy eats breakfast she talks 
about the fundamentals. Daddy talks about 
them too. Daddy looks tired and I don’t 
believe he likes his job, but he talks about 
the fundamentals. He says he worked hard 
in college and it was tough and he wants 
his daughter to get a good foundation in 
school with all the fundamentals, and then 
college will be easy. 

Sometimes I had 


wish | friends. As 


mummy and the nice principal talked I 


saw other kids skipping rope and playing 
ball out the window. I could hear music in 
the music room. I heard people laugh. 
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Mummy was so loud sometimes it was hard 
to concentrate. 

“I'll tell you what's wrong with modern 
education,” my mummy said, “it's too soft! 
It’s too easy! Kids aren't controlled. They're 
not disciplined. I tell you children should 
be taught to mind and do their lessons. This 
core sounds like play.” 

The principal was mopping his bald 
head. Mummy sure didn’t like core. And 
that principal never was given a chance to 
explain. 

He ask her if she would be a homeroom 
mother and come to PTA. She says no she 
couldn't but she knew all about education. 
She said she read Dorothy Thompson and 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. and Mrs. Ferguson. 

Mummy says I'm sickly and the doctor 
says I need exercise, so mummy bought me 
some more bars to chin in my bedroom. She 
made me drink more milk. But I get so lone- 
some chinning by myself and I wish I could 
go to the drug store with other girls. Some- 
times I wish that I wasn’t going to Cal Tech 
and then maybe I could have some friends. 

Mummy was still talking about Cal Tech 
when we left. The principal signed me up 
for core. He smiled at me and I felt good. 
He told me I'd have some good teachers. He 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Maybe Providence will protect Doris 
and her principal from her parents. She 
is a ninth-grade pupil with an IQ and 
a chronological age suitable for comic 
books. But after daddy has taught her 
calculus for two hours, mummy ts wait 
ing to see that she gets in her three 
hours at the piano. They have already 
scheduled her for Cal Tech—and the 
principal must explain why the school 
has her slated for the trivialities of a 
core class. Mr. Waldrep, who teaches 
in the Oak Ridge, Tenn., Publi 
Schools, believes that the core class will 
do something for Doris. But who or 
what will do something about her 
parents? 
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said, “They'll like you.” Mummy put all 
the things back in her briefcase. I put the 
comic book where mummy couldn't see it. 

When we went down the halls mummy 
said that she guessed that daddy would have 
to put me on a long schedule. He would 
have to add some more math and science 
to my homework. 

This core, mummy said, was a lot of do- 
ing about nothing. She talked to herself 
when we got in the car. But I'm sort of 
looking forward to it. Maybe we'll have 
field trips, like the man said. Maybe we will 
draw and sing and make plays and radio 
programs. The principal said that I'd learn 
a lot too. He said it would mean more to 
me and I'd remember it longer. He said I'd 
have a say-so in what took place in class. I 
know mummy will just hate the teacher if I 
like it, but I’m sort of glad. ‘Those problems 
in calculus don’t mean much to me. Daddy 
is smart and he says they're important. 
Good thing I have a good memory and can 
remember how daddy works them. 

It's a pretty school and I’m anxious to get 
back. That principal likes me, I'm sure. He 


Guidance: On ‘Tuesday 


Nowadays there is scarcely a teacher who hasn't 
thought to himself and even voiced the notion to 
his fellow-teacher next door, “You know, the longer 
I teach the more it seems as if one of the biggest— 
the 
simply just to listen to what these kids have to say. 


and maybe one of most important jobs—is 
It may be that there isn’t enough listening going 
on at home—nobody who takes time to hear what 
pops into the minds of these young people as they're 
growing up.” 

Junior-high-school teachers must, of necessity, be 
Most of 


learn to keep an ear cocked, ready to sift out their 


alert and sincere listeners. the time you 


problems. Lots of the time you don’t have to answer 
A friendly smile is quite often enough of an an 
swer. 


We 
know that every day is that, but it’s during these 


Tuesday we tag “individual guidance” day 
M4 


few minutes [the homeroom period of 45 minutes] 
when we pick out a student and really talk with 


him, seriously and earnestly. What about? Practically 
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Hous! 


saw that comic book. Mummy sure would 
punish me if she knew I was behind her 
reading a comic book. 

because 


I'd better hurry, 


taking me for another IQ test. 


mummy is 


That principal told mummy she didn't 
about Cal 
took care of Cal Tech too. I sure hope that 
it is not the way daddy is taking care ol 
Cal Tech. The principal said I'd like school. 
Well, that won't be hard not to do. I like to 
go to school. I like to go to church. I like 


need to worry Tech, that core 


to go just anywhere. I sure hate to stay at 
home. 

Phat principal says kids like core and 
they learn reading and writing and arith- 
metic and all the teachers help the child 
and take a personal interest in the problems 
of the child. Each child is respected in the 
American tradition, he said. 

Mummy, she said “Pshaw!"’ I’m kinda 
glad. 

That principal's a nice man. Mummy 
doesn’t know it, but he has a comic book in 
his desk drawer. I saw it. 


We Listen to the Pupils 


How 


sisters? Why don’t you belong to Boy 


and 
We 


listen and learn. We often copy things we think may 


anything. Got a hobby? many brothers 


Scouts? 


be of considerable importance to the child's future 
welfare. 

We think the high school may be able to make 
two trom 


use of a number of these facts a year o1 


now. Or maybe not. Just the same we are listening, 
that 
junior high can give? And it makes you wonder, too, 


but 


and who can say isn’t the best guidance a 


when not one quite a number of bovs say 
When am I going to talk to you? How about next 
Tuesday? I've heard what the other kids said about 


you talking with them, and it sounds fun.’ 

Well, that’s been “individual guidance” as prac 
ticed by every one of our twelve homeroom teachers 
who last spring said they wanted and needed this 
We have no guidance director 
Ross and Henry Montana 


time for guidance 
WiLuiaMm (¢ FLwoop in 
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The planning and operating of a good 


CORE PROGRAM 


By 
SIDNEY L. BESVINICK 


gee coRE curriculum is enjoying con- 


siderable national popularity at the 
present time. Many people have stoutly 
defended its use, and many others have as 
vigorously denounced it. It's time for the 
core idea as practiced in many secondary 
schools in our country to face the charges 
of its critics. 

An analysis of the plan may clear up some 
of the mistaken impressions that people 
commonly hold about the program. These 
erroneous opinions are held not only by 
“outsiders,” but often by those within the 
program who are victims of the old adage, 
“There are none so blind as those who will 
not see.” 

Let's be honest. Core is not a panacea. 
Those who first proposed it would be the 
first to say so. Core won't solve all discipline 
problems; it won't make all pupils eager 
participants; it won't eliminate dropouts. 
It can, however, lessen these chronic school 
ills and, at the same time, provide for the 
inclusion of many additional benefits that 
are scarcely considered under the conven 
tional program. The advantages of this type 
of curriculum can only be realized if the 
undertaking is carefully planned and thor- 
oughly carried out. 

What is the core curriculum? Core is a 
block of time, usually more than one hour 
in length, in which the teacher and pupils 
work together in an effort to solve problems 
that are of common concern to the class. 
Ihe strength of the program is derived from 
the growth of the pupil in democratic 
group participation, better opportunites 
for guidance, and the increased meaning: 
fulness of school work to the pupil. 


the let's 
observe it in the three steps often employed 
by core teachers to stimulate critical think- 
ing in the development of a unit. The steps 
are (1) plan, (2) act, and (3) evaluate. 


In order to understand core, 


Planning the Program 


One of the points all core teachers em 
phasize is that a unit must be well planned, 
then, 
that so many core programs fail because of 


if it is to be successful. How ironic 


poor planning! 

As soon as one person within a school 
system becomes convinced of the advantages 
of such a curriculum change, planning for 
the change may begin. The person may be 
superintendent, supervisor, principal, teach- 
er, or parent. The method of development 
in each case may be different, but the first 
step in planning is for the one to convince 
the others of the advantages offered by 
core and the desirability of using core as 
the basis for the school’s future curriculum 
development. 

Ihe administrators, parents, and at least 
those teachers who will actually conduct the 
core classes, must honestly and voluntarily 
be willing to give the idea a fair try. Until 
all three groups are so inclined, further 
planning cannot be done. As a _ core 
teacher might say, “Until the students ac 
cept the objectives as their own, further 
work must wait.” 

The second phase of planning is for 
teachers and other interested personnel to 
the needs of 
young people. From this study they can 


make a thorough study of 


develop objectives that outline the char 
acteristics they intend the product of their 
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school to have. The desired behavioral 
changes make plain to everyone the philos- 
ophy of the school, its purpose. Planners 
cannot stress this part of their work too 
strongly. All members of the school staff 
should work as directly as poss'ble toward 
the attainment of these objectives, discard- 
ing everything that does not add to the 
fulfillment of the school’s purpose. 

The third step is to plan the broad prob- 
lem areas whose study will insure the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded individual. 
Vhrough an intensive investigation of each 
group of student problems, a collection of 
subject-matter will grow. Each of these ac- 
cumulations will gradually emerge as a 
store of resource materials that every teacher 
could use as he would see fit in work with 
his class. Each unit should include a sufh- 
cient supply of different types of materials 
to cover every grade level to be taught from 
it. 

Plan before you act. A well-planned pro- 
gram should have these three steps thought 
out and developed before the first day of 
teaching under the new curriculum. Admin- 
istrators, teachers, and parents should plan 
together and go forward together. 


The Program in Action 


In action, a teacher and class select a 
topic for study, usually from one of the 
previously planned areas, and subject it to 
careful analysis by several criteria. The 
pupils attempt to answer these questions: 
(1) Does the topic honestly interest the 
majority of the group? (2) Are resource ma- 
terials available? (3) Have we studied this 
phase of the topic before? 

Meanwhile the teacher is asking himself: 
(1) Is the group setting up a problem? 
(2) Does the problem, as stated, require 
some action for solution? (g) Are the pupils 
capable of solving the problem, as stated, 
with some degree of success? (4) What do I 
need to study to prepare myself for discus- 
sion of this problem? 

Finally, after careful discussion, the class 
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chooses and words the problem to be 
studied, 

During the selection and implementation 
of the problem, the teacher and class utilize 
the technique ef democratic problem-solv- 
ing. These two means to effective living— 
the democratic way and the use of the sci- 
entific method—are important consequences 
of learning that almost every group of 
teachers in our country would agree belong 
in a school philosophy. 

If we wish to have our young people grow 
into adults who can take their places as 
active members of our society, we must 
train them in the ways of democracy. We 
must accustom them to thinking demo- 
cratically, working together democratically. 
If we train our young men and women that 
way, they will be capable of thinking for 
themselves and will not be blind followers 
to the call of a would-be dictator. 

Democracy means living and working in 
groups where each person contributes to 
the optimum of his ability and grows by 
sharing in the development of the thoughts 
of the group. To learn democratic group 
processes one must learn to plan, carry 
through, and evaluate cooperatively a 
course of action. Democratic teaching im- 
plies the use of group work. The most effec- 
tive procedure for teaching democracy, then, 
appears to be the utilization of group work 
in the solution of problems taken from 
areas around which the needs of students 
seem to cluster. A good core program works 
effectively toward this end. 

Another equally fascinating advantage of 
core is its use of the problem-solving pro- 
cedure. The scientific method with its few 
disarmingly simple steps, when steadily and 
forcefully applied, can lead the group mem- 
bers toward a logical solution of theit prob- 
lem. These are the steps: 


1. State the problem simply and completely. Its 
limits must be defined. 

2. Gather the facts as completely as time will per- 
mit, organize them, and appraise them. 

3. Form an hypothesis that will apparently solve 
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the problem on the basis of the evidence at hand. 

4. Test this hypothesis. If it fails, amend it or 
choose another. 

5. If it succeeds, try to generalize. 

6. Test the generalization and form conclusions 
that lead not only to the solution of this problem 


but similar problems as well. 


If the students apply this method and do 


not veer from the path that leads to their 
objective, they will achieve some degree of 
success. Even from that portion of their 
they learn, 
through a study of the mistakes that they 
have made, how to improve their future 


work that is a failure can 


efforts. 

Actually, one of core’s best arguments for 
its continued existence lies in its ability to 
combine the scientific method of the physi- 
cal sciences and the democratic method of 
the social sciences for the solution of preb- 
lems common to the group. Through this 
combination the art of critical thinking and 
the art of democratic living are joined. The 
group uses the scientific method; the group 
works democratically. 

In progress toward the solution of the 
problem, each group member shares his 
thoughts and his abilities with the others 
in each of the six steps of the scientific 
method. At the same time, each individual 
democratically participates in the thinking, 


planning, discussinz, deciding, acting, and 


evaluating of what the group is doing. 

By employing the scientific method with- 
in the framework of the democratic group 
process, the core curriculum works toward 
the attainment of two of the “intangible” 
goals of education, critical thinking and 
democratic living. 

When poorly conducted, core is worse 
than the worst conventional program. It is 
either authoritarian or laissez-faire. It is 
dictatorship or anarchy and chaos. It is a 
grumpy teacher and a restless class. It is bad. 

On the carefully 
planned and thoughtfully carried through, 
the core program is a wonderful thing to 


see. It is joyful teaching and pleasant learn- 


other hand, when 


ing. It is young people learning and living 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Besvinick has tried to give “a 
candid picture of the core, how it might 
be developed, a few of its advantages, 
and some of its shortcomings.” He ts on 
leave of absence from his position as 
chairman oj seventh-grade Basic Educa- 
tion (core) in Kinloch Park Junior 
High School, Miami, Fla., and is now 
completing work for a Ph.D. degree at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





the ideals of democracy. It is clear thinking, 
hard work, and resultant achievement. It 
is good. 


Evaluating the Program 


So far this article has shown how a core 
program may develop. Why then, do some 
core programs fail? 

Most care programs that “miss the boat” 
do so because of poor initial planning and 
follow-through. Often the teachers, admin- 
istrators, or parents are not sufficiently con- 
vinced of the advantages of the program to 
give it more than a half-hearted trial. 

A dynamic administrator may carry a 
curriculum revision along on the strength 
of his own belief for two or three years, but, 
if his teachers or community do not back 
him, his program will eventually suffer. To 
achieve the greatest cooperation from the 
people with whom he has to work, the good 
administrator the 
group processes that his teachers use with 
their pupils. 

On the other hand, some adults, like 


uses same democratic 


children, are ever eager to rush into some- 
thing new. The institution of a core pro 
gram before it is thought out and planned 
can have disastrous consequences. The em 
ployment of a curriculum change may be 
compared with the building of a house on 
a loose, sandy soil. Without a carefully con 
structed foundation, the structure will col 
lapse. 

Many programs suffer from over-crowded 
conditions. Good core teaching, like any 
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other good professional service, costs money. 
More supplies and materials must be pro- 
vided and the teacher-pupil load must be 
reduced, if a community wishes to obtain 
the best in educational facilities for its 
children. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the core program will not 
work well in over-crowded classrooms. 

And what of the future? These are ob- 
stacles that we can meet and surmount in 
time. There is one more difficulty, however, 
that core proponents must face if core is to 
remain a permanent part of our modern 
curriculum. 

Some one once said, “Pick your objectives 
and test in terms of them. The teaching 
will, of necessity, fall between.” In a well 
planned core curriculum the planners care- 
fully pick its desired learnings and try to 
teach toward these ends. Yet, how well do 
they succeed? Do they truly test in terms of 
their objectives? It is difhcult, of course, to 
evaluate with any degree of accuracy growth 
in the skills of democratic living, personal- 
social adjustment, aesthetic appreciation, or 
any of many other goals of education. How- 
ever, if core is to prove that it is a method 
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of training toward the development of these 
competencies, tests that evaluate progress in 
this direction must be devised. Otherwise, 
since it could not then provide reasons for 
its continued existence, the core curriculum 
would pass as a fad, and rightly so. 


Conclusion 


This paper has been an attempt to give 
a candid picture of the core, how it might 
be developed, a few of its advantages, and 
some of its shortcomings. In summary, the 
following thoughts have been presented: 

Ihe core program needs to be carefully 
planned before it is instituted. 

The core program offers an excellent op- 
portunity for critical thinking in democratic 
surroundings. 

The core program has yet to prove that 
it is doing what its objectives state. This it 
must do soon or it will fail. 

It is the author's opinion that the core 
curriculum can overcome its shortcomings 
and contribute much to the development of 
young men and women into active, clear- 
thinking participants in the growth of ou 
nation. 


High-School Classroom 


By LOUIS GINSBERG 


No rule the teacher 
Ever repeats 

Can wedge quicksilver 
Safe in seats. 


No teacher can hinder, 
With gust of derision, 
A Jason launching 
His ship of vision. 


The lesson is merely 
Strewn in the aisle, 

Where Odysseus bends to 
Calypso’s wile. 


A front-row Circe, 
With side-long looks, 
Holds more enchantment 
Than grammar-books. 





First we built the plan for 
1l0th-eGRADE ENGLISH 


By HARVEY 


FGIN at the beginning,” the King of 
Alice Wonder- 
land. For those desiring to revise the cur- 


Hearts advised in in 
riculum, the counsei is well given. 

However, when our department set out 
to revise our English program, the “begin- 
ning” 
first a lack of complete agrcement on all 


was not immediately apparent. At 


points stymied progress. Only after some 
time did we find that the beginning in 
with those 


points on which there is greatest agreement. 


curriculum revision can be 
\fter we began working on our points of 
agreement, we began to realize our poten- 
tialities for working together. Then our dis- 
agreements diminished, and we successfully 
completed our program. 

The fact that we drew broadly from the 
experience of others in building our pro- 
gram gives cause for submitting this account 
of the steps we took with the hope that it 
may prove helpful to others facing a similar 


situation. 
Point of Departure 


Four years ago our high-school English 
program lacked a definite form and sub- 
stance. There was a tacit agreement that the 
tenth-grade course was to consist of the 
reading of a few classical novels and epic 
ol In the 
eleventh grade the course was centered on 


poems and a study grammar. 
English literature, and in the twelfth, on 
American literature and the writing of a 
long term paper. There was, however, no 
tangible organization of the basic elements 
in anv of the courses. Each teacher went his 
own way in developing the program with 


little regard for basic components and little 


ed 


-~_- 
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sharing of experience with other teachers. 

In short, when we had fifteen different 
teachers, we had fifteen appreciably differ- 
ent English courses. 

Surely there were many values in this 
laissez faire organization. However, we be- 
came increasingly aware of its shortcomings. 
Following World War II our staff turnover 
was rapid. For new teachers entering our 
department, we had no course outlines ot 
instructional guides to offer. We could give 
them only a hazy notion of what was to be 
taught in any of the courses. Too often the 
new teacher was left to flounder and some- 
times fail. Students and their parents often 
complained of the lack of any common ele 
ments in the courses. Further, our concern 
grew over numerous problems that we had 
little success in attacking singly, such as 
the reading problem. In addition, we be- 
came aware that a program with a classical 
orientation was not entirely appropriate for 
all high-school students. 

With the help of a cooperative adminis- 
tration, our group sought a better organi- 
zation for our program. We studied the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
proposals for organizing a high-school Eng 
lish program. We reviewed the studies in 
linguistics and the research in the teaching 
of language skills. We examined the cur- 
riculums of schools which had made ad- 
vances in their English programs. To give 
further direction to our thinking and plan- 
ning, we obtained the services of reputable 
consultants in the field. 


In retrospect, these were all necessary 
preliminaries to curriculum change. Per 
haps they were the real “beginning.” Still, 
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however, we faced the problem of how to 
make actual changes in our program and 
in our Classroom practices. 

While we had long recognized the need 
for change, we had long been hesitant 
through insecurity to make any. Finally, 
however, the passage from philosophical 
immobility to practical action was a simple 
one. Rather than try to build the entire pro- 
gram at once, we decided to concentrate our 
energies on remaking our tenth-grade pro- 
gram, which was most in need of reorgani- 
zation. The description which follows re- 
counts the actual steps we took. 


Laying the Foundation 


One of our first concerns was building the 
program around areas of importance to 
adolescents. Before school began two years 
ago our teachers met at the pre-school sum- 
mer workshop conducted by our own school 
system to discuss goals for the tenth-grade 
program. Here we were able to agree on 
four areas we believed to be of major impor- 
tance to the high-school sophomore. These 
were: (1) Understanding his role in his par- 
ticular school and community groups. (2) 
Understanding himself and other young 
people. (3) Understanding his relationships 
and responsibilities in his immediate family 
group. (4) Understanding his relationships 
and responsibilities in the world commu- 
nity. 

Our study of the investigations of the in- 
terests, concerns, and problems of adol- 
escents convinced us that these areas were of 
significance to tenth-grade students. Our 
own experience confirmed this. And we be- 
lieved that as English teachers we had some- 
thing to contribute to the students’ de- 
velopment in each area. Surely the areas 
were broad, but our plan was to name 
achievable goals for them as we developed 
resource units for them in the classroom. 

The second step in laying the foundation 
was to arrrive at a consensus on what the 
resource unit should consist of. After some 
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study, we agreed on the following concept 
of the resource unit: 


The resource unit is a series of experiences which 
help the student to develop important skills and 
understandings of himself, his society, and the world 
he lives in. In specific terms, the unit consists of: 

1. A number of related stories, plays, essays, etc., 
which all students read and discuss. 

2. A number of writing, speaking, listening, and 
discussion experiences that contribute to the con- 
cepts to be developed. 

3. Instruction in the language skills which enable 
the student to write a better paper, give a more 
effective talk, or participate more effectively in a 
class discussion; these skills are taught in direct re 
lationship to the particular communication problem 
the student is involved in. 

4. A study of the new words the student meets 
in the unit; he learns what they mean and how 
to spell them. 

5. Training in the interpretation of literature; the 
learns 
measures for understanding and judging literature 


student and applies the techniques and 
to the plays, stories, and poems which he reads in 
the unit. 

6. A related reading program: In addition to the 
selections which all students read, the student reads 
books that contribute to the concept development 
of the unit; a supplementary reading list is sup 
plied in each unit. 

7. A related activities program: 
the opportunity to study a phase of the unit work 


The student has 


that is of particular interest to him; activities may 
consist of giving an oral report, presenting a panel 
discussion, writing a research paper, presenting an 
original play, etc. 


Agreeing on a practical unit form was 
our next consideration. We found one read 
ily by turning to the form used successfully 
in the seventh- and eighth-grade English- 


social studies program of our own school 


system. The steps of this form are: 


Unit Tite 


I. Sub-Topics of the Unit 
If. Launching the Unit (Motivating activities listed) 
III. Exploration of Topics 
A. The Topic Named 

1. Purposes (Listed 

2. Language Skills to Emphasize (Listed 
g. Learning Activities (Described 
4. Materials (Listed) 
B. Etc. 


IV. Evaluation (Described) 
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The Plan for Action 

How to record in some feasible way the 
speaking, reading, writing, and listening 
activities conducted in the classroom was 
our next hurdle. To surmount it we con- 
tracted to keep careful records as individual 
teachers of the learning activities we carried 
out in each of the four unit areas agreed on. 
In these records we were to name goals and 
describe activities, materials and evalua- 
tions, following the steps of the unit form 
we had adopted. A rich source for ma- 
terials relating to our four unit areas was 
found in the basic literature textbook being 
used. But we did not limit our activities 
to this source. Instead, we drew from a wide 
variety of supplementary materials avail- 
able to us, including the broad field of 
adolescent literature. 

Near the end of the first semester we set 
a deadline for individual unit records to 
be submitted to the department chairman. 
An editing committee was named to or- 
ganize the individual records into composite 
units for the first two areas of the program 
(“Understandings in school and community 
groups” and “Understandings of oneself 
and other young people’). The committee 
also suggested activities and materials for 
the remaining areas—“Understandings in 
family groups” and “Understandings in the 
world community”—which had not yet been 
taught. 

Now we believed that some concrete or- 
ganization of the program was underway. 

The editing committee worked on a 
salary basis over Christmas vacation, and 
by the beginning of the second semester its 
initial job was completed. The composite 
units were submitted to the other teachers 
for modification and enrichment. These 
composite units were by no means thought 
of as completed units, and great care was 
taken to stress this point. The completed 
units were to be written only after each 
teacher had the opportunity to appraise, 
modify, and enlarge upon the editing com- 


mittee’s work, and when the group as a 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Formerly the English praen of 
Battle Creek, Mich., High School (a 
senior high school) “lacked a definite 
form and substance,” says Mr. Overton, 
so that “when we had fifteen different 
teachers, we had fifteen appreciably 
different courses.” In planning to get 
the English course of study renovated 
and organized, the teachers decided 
that their task would be simplified if 
they attacked it one grade at a time. 
Mr. Overton, who teaches in the school, 
tells how the tenth-grade English course 
was planned. 





whole concurred on the final form and con- 
tent of the units. 

Later in the second semester, when we 
had had the opportunity to develop all 
four areas of the program in the classroom, 
the entire staff of tenth-grade English teach- 
ers met at our school camp for a week-end 
workshop to complete the writing of the 
units. Here, in partial isolation, lifted from 
the pressing context of our daily lives, we 
came to final grips with the tenth-grade pro- 
gram. We had a common purpose. We had 
a job to be done. We were frank in ap 
praisal of our work. We did not take offense 
at the open and honest criticism of others. 
And at the end of two-and-a-half days of 
almost continuous editing sessions, we 
emerged with something more than a set of 
units. We emerged with an esprit de corps 
and a pleasant discovery that we could 
work effectively together. 

We did not believe that we had reached 
perfection in our product. We did, however, 
have four practical and usable resource 
units written by the teachers who would 
use them. We had reached an agreement 
that the units would serve as the common or 
basic phase of the tenth-grade program. 
Predicted time for teaching two units a 
semester was from ten to twelve weeks. This 
left the teacher from eight to ten weeks 
to develop teaching plans of his own de 
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sign and to plan other units with students. 


Working with the Community 


Early in the first semester we met with 
the parents of tenth-grade students to dis- 
cuss the need for curriculum revision. We 
presented our tentative pians and received 
an interested response. While the program 
was in the process of development, the 
parents were kept informed of progress 
through our parent-teacher-student publi- 
cation and through the local press. Finally, 
when our work for the year was completed 
in the spring, we asked the Parent-Teacher 
Association invite 
representative parents to a meeting to dis- 
cuss the program. The units that had been 


board to twenty-five 


written were sent to the parents before 
the meeting so that they would have time 
to study them carefully. In addition, an 
open invitation was extended to any inter- 
ested parent in the community who wished 
to attend the meeting. 

An excellent frankness prevailed at the 
gathering, both on the part of the parents 
and the tenth-grade teachers. Parents asked 
penetrating questions and offered construc- 
tive criticisms. Teachers gave honest, direct 
answers without the least tinge of defensive- 
ness. There was general expressed approval 
of the work we had done. One parent sum- 
marized the general sentiment nicely, when, 
after the meeting, she remarked: “We have 
no intention of telling teachers what to do. 
Our concern is that our children do have 
a well-planned program, and we appreciate 
the hard work you have put into the plan- 
ning of this course.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


Last year we gave our program its first 
full test. We found many weaknesses and 
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discovered new strengths. However, our 
success with this plan of program develop 
ment has led us to apply the same steps in 
building our eleventh-grade program. In 
review, these steps are: 


1. The group reaches consensus on tentative 
goals and unit areas through which they will be 
achieved. 

2. The basic units are developed experimentally 


all 


teacher keeping a record of the experiences con 


by teachers involved in teaching them, each 
ducted and the materials used in the classroom 
3. These records are to editing 
committee which writes composite units based on all 
of the teachers 
4. The composite units are then returned to the 


teachers 


submitted an 


records turned in by individual 


for study, discussion, modification, and 
final approval. 

5. The revised units are retested the following 
year in the classroom by the individual teachers 
who keep records of the actual use made of them 
changes introduced, degree of success in achieving 
goals through activities, and so on. 

6. The units are revised in the light of increased 
experience with them. This revision becomes an 
annual process. 

7. The community is kept informed of progress 
through school publications, the local press, and 


discussion-group meetings. 


This plan has been used successfully by 
our group. Perhaps others who face a simi 
lar situation will find values in it. Our 
experience has led us to believe, however, 
that there are good results derived from it 


other than those of producing a program. 


\mong them are the genuine working 
relationships that can be established among 
teachers, and the release of creativity on the 
part of individual teachers by providing 
some security through a basic guide to fol 
low. 

When our English teachers were surveyed 
the past spring on the grade level they pre- 
ferred to teach, the tenth grade topped the 


list hands down. 


It is much easier to find funds to maintain school buses properly than it is to find a 


satisfactory justification for operating unsafe buses.—C 


Journal. 


L. ScarBoroucn in Alabama School 





HOME TY: has it lessened 
interest in SCHOOL A-V? 


By 
WILLIAM ISAACS 


OR HE PAST few decades, audio-visual 
petite has piayed an increasingly im- 
portant role in American education. In 
practically all areas of learning—whether in 
soc‘al studies, science, English, industrial 
arts. or merchandising—filmstrips, motion 
pictures, and sound recordings have proved 
extremely effective as motivation and as a 
supplement to class instruction. 

In a considerable number of cases, these 
aids provide the most effective technique for 
teaching some phase of a topic. Because of 
their dynamic appeal, most students react 
very favorably. There can be little doubt 
that the A-V approach has succeeded in in- 
stilling life and vitality into many a seem- 
ingly dead subject, and has stimulated in- 
terest in many an indifferent class. 

Technological developments generally 
bring changes which often affect education 
is well as other aspects of the socio-eco- 
nomic pattern of life. One of the most re- 
cent ana far reaching of these developments 
has been, of course, the television. This has 
brought a new and dynamic factor into the 
audio-visual educational program and into 
the after-school life of millions of boys and 
girls. 

\ccor .ing to the Radio-Television Manu 
and the National 
Broadcasting Company, about 21 million 


facturers Association 
I'V sets were in operation in the United 


States in January 1953. (In 1952 alone, 
more than six million sets were sold.) There 
a growth of TV stations 


throughouc the country. New stations are 


has also been 
springing up everywhere, in Cities large and 
small. In 1952, the Federal Communications 
Commission approved the establishment of 


55 new TV stations, most of them in cities 
with populations under 50,000. (New York 
Times, February 9, 1953) The end is no 
where in sight. Within a few years, it is un 


likely 


in this country not reached by 


that there will be very many areas 
IV stations 
or networks. 

All this means, of course, that at least in 
the large cities, very substantial numbers of 
students now come from homes with TV 
sets, and that these students now spend 
half an 
hours each 


anywhere from hour to four (or 


more) day watching TV pro 
grams, 

What effect does this new medium of en 
tertainment have upon student interest in 
school A-V programs? Has I'V made the 
latter less interesting to high-school stu 
dents, many of whom now come to school 
each day with more than their share of 
watching and listening behind them? 

The present writer made some effort to 
find out. He asked the following question 
of five high-s« hool classes of social studies 
students, who ranged widely in their inter 
ests, aptitudes, and intelligence 

Since a television set was installed in you 
hu ne, have you found school films less in 
teresiing or less desirable in your study of 
histo y and other school subjects? 
think 
about the question, write out his answer, 


Each student was requested to 


and return the paper unsigned. The stu 
dents were clearly made to understand that 


there was no correct answer to the ques 


tion, and that their opinions and attitudes 


were being sought—nothing more. 


The results were extremely interesting 


and revealing. They reaffirmed, to this 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


In many communities, students come 
to school after having spent several 
hours of TV watching at home the day 
before. Has this situation dulled their 
interest in the school’s A-V offerings? 
That is what Dr. Isaacs set out to learn 
from five of his social-studies classes 
in Columbus High School, New York 
City. 





writer at least, the dangers of making de- 
ductive analyses independent of empirical 
studies. Before this survey was made, some 
teachers had “reasoned” that since home 
rV and 


type of activity, and since pupils spent so 


school films involved a similar 
much time each day with their eyes glued 
to the television screen, they would prob- 
ably come to school fully sated with and 
weary of more audio-visual appeals; and 
that, consequently, the school’s A-V_ pro- 
gram would probably lose much of its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Did the survey bear this out? It certainly 
did not! 

Did the students say that, since watching 
TV at home, they found A-V_ programs 
boring and uninteresting? They most em 
phatically did not! About go per cent of 
them replied that their preoccupation with 
TV at home did not affect in the slightest 
their attitude towards school A-V programs, 
and that they still looked forward to these 
school presentations as in the past. 

Here are some typical answers: 

“I find school films just as interesting as before 
we got our television set at home.” 

“Yes, I think school films as desirable as ever in 
spite of television.” 

“I still enjoy school films as much as ever. There 

rv.” 
forward 


aren't enough educational programs on 
who looked 


to secing a film in school before he got his tele 


“I believe that a student 
vision set at home will still feel the same about it 
now.” 

“I find attitude 
towards films shown in school. If the school film 


that TV has no effect on my 


is worthwhile I will enjoy it regardless of TV at 
home.” 


“What you see in school] in most cases is different 
from what you see at home, and therefore films are 
just as interesting or uninteresting as before TV 
entered the picture.” 

“I like any film—on TV or in school—that proves 
interesting.” 

“School films interest me just as much now as they 
always have, if they are good.” 

“School films are good. They help me out in my 
school work.” 


Dissatisfaction with the school’s A-V pro- 
gram was expressed by about 10 per cent of 
the students. In some cases, TV has given 
students a yardstick for judging the school’s 
A-V program, and rightly or wrongly, some 
students have found the program wanting. 
On the other hand, some of the criticisms 
could have been made with equal justifica- 
tion before the acquisition of home tele- 
vision sets. 

The replies of disinterested students ran 
in this vein: 
school 


“Some of the films are interesting but 


some of them are boring. They are not as up-to-date 
as the ones on TV.” 
You 


seen them so often that it makes listening and seeing 


“Some of the school films are old have 
very boring.” 

“I find the films in school less interesting. On TV 
you can see films on practically every subject. In 
school the sound of the film is sometimes poor and 
it is hard to make out what the people are saying.” 

“School films are not as interesting to me because 
I am used to motion picture stars and expect to see 
them always.” 

“I do not find school films interesting. I don't 
think it has anything to do with TV. I very seldom 
watch TV.” 

“School films are just the same. TV is getting 
better.” 

“Television is much more interesting. We have 
seen the same films over and over again in school 


Television gives us a wider variety.” 


The small minority which A-V programs 
seem unable to reach, for numerous reasons, 
was probably not reached any more effec- 
tively by A-V material before the introduc- 
tion of TV. Nevertheless the comments of 


this dissenting minority do point up the 
continued importance of the basic prin- 
ciples of A-V education, which were valid 
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before the advent of TV and are still valid 
today. 

A-V material which cannot or does not 
hold the interest of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of students, and does not contribute 
substantially to intellectual growth or emo- 
tional maturity and development, should 
be discarded. In the light of the ever-grow- 
ing amount of excellent A-V material, poor 
films are completely indefensible. 

To sum up briefly, if the results of the 
present writer's brief survey are representa- 
tive of general student reaction, it is safe to 
conclude that home TV has not impaired 
the usefulness and effectiveness of A-V edu- 
cation, nor has the school’s A-V program 
lost any of its holding power. However ex- 
tensively students watch television at home, 
interest in school films is not thereby les 
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IN ScHoot A-V? 

sened. A-V presentations do not tpso facto 
become a less desirable medium of educa 
tion. 


Despite the relatively great success of the 
A-V program, teachers are nevertheless seek- 
ing, as they have done in the past, to im- 
prove its effectiveness and broaden its scope. 
Although not strictly relevant to this study, 
it may be pointed out in conclusion that 
teachers are persistently secking answers to 
these questions: How can schools make 
greater use of present TV programs for 
educational purposes? How can present T\ 
programs be improved to enhance their 
educational value? How can schools make 
better use of TV for educational purposes 
if specific television channels are exclusively 
allocated to them? 


Recently They Sad: 


Batonships, Too? 


According to the newspapers, three colleges 


already have been bidding for a high-school ma 
jorette. Apparently she (a senior) has a good head 
too, along with her looks and her prance, because 
she is withholding her decision until “all the bids 
are in.” 

We are all for her, of course. Probably an attrac 
tive and competent majorette puts on as good a 
show as most athletes 

Looks as 


designation for this 


we'll have to invent a new 
honor. We 


foot ballships for 


though 
have scholarships 
for scholars, football players, 
musicianships for musicians, and dramaticships for 
dramatists, so let’s add 


Editorial in School Activities 


“batonships” to the list 


Buses on Parade 


Ihe school bus and its operation are on public 
parade for two hours of each day. Business organi 
zations buy advertising space along the highway 
Ihe public school has the privilege of placing a 
moving bus in the middle of the road. It is inevita- 


ble that this service becomes an excellent advertise- 


ment for good or for ill for the educational pro 
gram it represents 
Ihe quality of service and the general operatior 


of the bus determine the bus’s public-relatic 


value to the school program. Remember that the 


schools go on “parade” twice each day during the 


school year The appearance ol the bus gives 


strength to the school system or serves as a |! 
C. L. Scarsoroucu in Alabama School Journal 


ability 


Ancestral Literature 


One [English] assignment that has proved its 
worth involves reading books by authors of many 
nationalities. This assignment is based on the belief 


that we cannot ignore the fact that England and 
America do not have a monopoly on literature and 
life and that we should develop as deep an under 


possible 


standing of other races and nationalities as } 


4 good beginning for an understanding of others is 
the understanding of one’s self. To that end the 
students are asked to read literature by authors ol 
their own ancestral background and books dealing 
with their ancestral countries 


The English Journal 


LissetH S. Jensen in 





Professional 


School center for books, 
supplies, A-V equipment 


LIBRARY-Laboratory 


By 
FRANK L. STEEVES 


ors ANyBopy have the tape recorder 
for third period tomorrow?” 

“Can I check out some of the dance and 
rhythm records for the rest of this week?” 

“Will someone show me how to run this 
projector?” 

“Do you have any new high-school biol- 
ogy books?” 

“Do you have anything on setting up 
a physical education program in small 
schools?” 

“Will you keep this tape, and don’t let 
anybody erase it? I want to use it next 
week.” 

\nd so the questions come into the 
student 
maintained by the University of North 
Dakota at the Central High School in 
Grand Forks. Although maintained and 
staffed by the University, use of the library 


library-laboratory for teachers, 


is not restricted to University students. 
Supervisors of student teaching, cooperat- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
In the professional library-laboratory 
at Central High School, Grand Forks, 
N.D., teachers in the school system can 
find just about every professional aid 
that they may need in their work. This 
consolidation in one place includes pro- 
fessional books and materials; A-V sup- 
plies and portable machines; and office 
machines and supplies. Dr. Steeves ts 
director of student teaching at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota tn Grand 
Forks. He says that while the Univer- 
sity maintains this center in the high 
school as a feature of its student-teach- 
ing program, the idea has certain ad- 

vantages for any high school. 





ing teachers in both the high school and in 
city elementary and junior high schools, 
and teachers from nearby communities are 
invited to borrow freely from whatever ma 
terials they find useful. 

Available materials may be classified into 
the two major categories: (1) teaching 
equipment, and (2) office equipment. Teach 
ing equipment includes books, magazines, 
pamphlets, local syllabi and curriculums, 
tests, and technical aids such as a radio, 
record player, recordings, films and film 
strips, tape recorder, filmstrip projector, and 
portable screen. All local school people use 
these facilities as they wish. Office equip- 
ment includes several typewriters, duplicat- 
ing machines, files, and all office supplies. 

The one major restriction is on the use 
of office supplies, which are provided only 
to student teachers. As student teachers are 
provided with whatever they need for use 
with their classes, many materials later used 
by school pupils -such as tests, outlines, 
study guides, and unit plans—are prepared 
in this laboratory. Such necessary items as 
stencils, paper, staples, and the like, are fur- 
nished by the University. 

The thousand or more books are classified 
either as “methods” books or as “textbooks” 
and are shelved under these headings in the 
various subject-matter sections. Thus, the 
business-education section contains ap- 


books, 
both in general business education and in 


proximately seventy-five methods 
specific business subjects, and more than 
two hundred up-to-date textbooks used in 
the business subjects in secondary schools. 
Ihe section also includes more than fifty 
ot associa 


vearbooks business-education 
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tions, several hundred copies of representa- 
tive magazines in the field, and a large col- 
lection of tests, scales, pamphlets, research 
bulletins, and miscellaneous publications. 
The other subject-matter sections are organ- 
ized similarly. 

This classification of books has two ad- 
vantages. It provides current methods in- 
formation to regular teachers who may, in 
some cases, be out of touch with innova- 
tions. It provides sample textbooks to the 
student teachers who, in most cases, are not 
familiar with books actually used in the 
schools. 

Professional recordings, films, filmstrips, 
and several hundred books and bulletins in 
general professional education complete the 
library. 

A secretary-librarian employed by the 
University is in general charge of scheduling 
the use of equipment and checking books 
in and out. The director of student teach- 
ing of the University has his office in an 
adjoining room. Thus, the library also 
serves as headquarters for the University 
Department of Student Teaching. 

Although the professional library-labora- 
tory described here has been created under 
the unusual demands of a university pro- 


LIBRARY-LABORATORY 
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gram of student teaching, it has many ad- 
vantages which might be considered by the 
regular staff of the average secondary school. 


The consolidation of professional library 
and visual-aids center is desirable. Books, 
no less than films, are teaching aids and be 
long in the same location, A necessary em 
phasis on mobility in this particular situa 
tion has resulted in the purchase of portable 
equipment for classroom use. It seems more 
sensible for the teacher to carry a portable 
filmstrip projector or record player to his 
class than to herd pupils to a remote visual 
aids room to use fixed equipment. The con- 
solidation of these materials into one cen- 
ter emphasizes the unitary nature of educa- 
tional method and subject matter, a con- 
cept necessary to an understanding of the 
principles underlying present-day unit 
teaching. 

Finally, availability of professional books 
and equipment cannot be underestimated as 
a criterion for judging their use. The mere 
fact of the existence of a professional li- 
brary-laboratory, a conference and work- 
room for working and working out prob- 
lems, is a tremendous stimulus to profes- 
sional improvement. 


Overlapping Superintendents 


The Board of Education of Central School District 
No 1 ot 


proble m oft 


Price County was faced with the major 
breaking in” a new superintendent 
Ploetz 
The board members wanted to insure that 


when the former superintendent, Walter 


resigned 
school system might 


the operation of the con- 


tinue as smoothly as possible; therefore the new 
superintendent was contracted to be on the job 
a full month before the resignation became effec- 


live 


The board was willing to employ two superin 
tendents for a month's time because they felt that 
the money thus spent would enable their school 
system to progress with as little interruption as 
possible... . 
that was 


It was, then, an unusual opportunity 


offered to the incoming superintendent—the chance 
to work on the job with his predecessor for a full 
month.—INcvar M 


of Education 


Rontine in Wisconsin Journal 





THE RETURN 


Tennyson 
was right 


OF A TEACHER 


By 
MIRIAM GRIGSBY 


RETURNED TO teaching after an absence 
| of fourteen years to find myself in the 
same situation as the aunt who greeted a 
long-absent favorite nephew with the re- 
mark, “My! how you've changed!” 

Like the aunt who had kept up with the 
boy's progress by means of detailed letters 
and photographs, I had, I thought, kept 
pace with educational trends. My husband 
was a teacher and principal in high schools 
and in a teachers college. I occasionally at- 
tended professional meetings with him. Our 
friends were largely educators and were 
constantly talking shop. 

Our three children, by their interests and 
activities, PTA, Brownie 
school “Open 
Houses,” and class visitation projects. I read 
magazine articles on educational trends, 


drew me into 


Scouts, piano recitals, 


and human interest articles on people who 
have given the personal touch to the field 
of education. I had a definite contact with 
student problems of the college level, for 
my husband was one who taught because 
he loved it, who took a personal interest in 
the problems and everyday life of his stu- 
dents, and who sometimes, doubtless too 
often for his own good, brought their prob- 
lems home with him. 

I had a close contact with the public 
schools, for our older daughter was in the 
midst of junior high, the second midway 
through elementary school, and our son had 
successfully “passed,” as he so happily an- 
nounced, from the first grade. I knew of the 
latest trends in report cards, the various 
activities of school life, the wider interests 
my children seemed to have. I had my own 
years of experience as a high-school teacher 


to bolster my ego after our child had in 
ferred or remarked openly that her father 
and I “just didn’t know.” I had a sister 
teaching another 
teaching public-school music. I felt that all 
my contacts had enabled me to keep my 


home economics and 


finger on the pulse of education. 

Then early one summer morning my 
world collapsed. My husband died of a 
heart attack, and I was forced into the job 
of making a living. I turned to teaching 
again for a number of reasons: I had thor- 
oughly enjoyed the teaching and the pupils 
during those eleven years before and just 
after my marriage; it was a job—and a job 
was a necessity both from a financial and an 
emotional standpoint; it would offer the 
same hours and vacations that my children 
would have; and it would give me a chance 
to work with young people and their prob- 
lems—problems common to my children, 
problems which I must now solve by my- 
self. 

How many times had I quoted idly those 
words I had long ago learned from Tenny- 
son's Idylls of the King: “The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.”” Now they 
had a definite meaning for me. I had al- 
ready experienced a few changes which 
came to me that summer, but at the end of 
the first few weeks of school I felt I had 
embarked upon an entirely new career. 
Superintendent, principal, teachers, even 
the janitors were kind and helpful in as- 
sisting me to become oriented—but teach- 
ing! My! How it had changed! 

Fellow teachers talked of the “democratic 
process,” “attitudes and skills,” “core-cur- 
riculum”; pupils had a more active part in 
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class, student council, and extracurricular 
activities; there were piles of personal data 
records and achievements to be kept on the 
students; there were scores of “bus” chil 
dren whose activities had to be planned 
around bus schedules; there was a school- 
lunch program. 

There was less formal teacher discipline, 
less emphasis on textbook learning and 
more on group and individual projects; 
there were audio-visual aids available; there 
was a health program that had for its main 
project of the year the careful checking of 
each child’s eyes; methods of marking pupil 
progress had changed and the grade cards 
didn’t look like they used to; there was a 
pre-school workshop and constant talk of 
“in-service training.” 

I was beset by countless problems and 
questions: Should I have attempted junior- 
high-school teaching when I had always 
taught in senior high? Wouldn't those wrig- 
gling, giggling, loud bundles of energy wear 
my patience and endurance down to a nub? 
How on earth could I keep ahead of my 
pupils in teaching a subject I had never 
taught before? 

How could I run my house, attend to the 
needs of my children, do my own lesson 
planning, and still be at school each morn- 
ing with a bright and shining countenance 
for my pupils to look upon? Perhaps I 
never had been a good teacher! Maybe I 
should have tried another occupation. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” 
you know. I certainly felt like the old dog; I 
could see teaching was full of new tricks. If 
anyone ever was full of emotional blocks, I 
was. 

It was not that I had formerly taught in 
small, underprivileged schools. On the con- 


trary, they were well staffed, well supervised, 


well equipped, and quite progressive in 
ideas. It was just that I was now plunged 
into a sea of new terminology, new ideas 
and ideals, and new approaches to the old 
problem of teaching youngsters. 

I think I might well have been lost in 
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the maze of new methods, attitudes, and 
techniques if it hadn't dawned on me quite 
suddenly that although the schools ap 


peared the children 


hadn't. 


to have changed, 


There were in my classes the pupils who 
made me feel quite at home: the quick 
thinking, fast-acting boy who stayed several 
jumps ahead of the others; the one with the 
dry wit whom I could call on if the class 
needed a shot in the arm; the girl who 
couldn't write a good sentence or spell a 
word but who could work out the best bul 
letin-board displays; the shy one who silent- 
ly offered a flower with a smile that said she 
was glad I was her teacher; the chubby boy 
whose pockets bulged even more with puz- 
zles and small gadgets which he worked on 
instead of studying; the underprivileged 
one who never had becoming clothes and 
(he got 
them!); the untidy boy whose books stuck 


who needed glasses desperately 


out at so many angles under his chair that 
anyone walking down the aisle was caught 
in an avalanche of books and papers; the 
love-sick boy who decorated his test papers 
with sentimentally engraved hearts; the de 
pendable, all-round student; the child who 
stammered so dreadfully; the show-off, the 
tease, the one with the silly laugh—all these 
I had met under other names long before. 

So passed my first year in this second 
teaching phase of my life. My understand 
ing supervisors, who knew my personal dif 
ficulties, stood by to encourage and help 
Not once did they say, “Now—ah—don't you 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


After an absence of fourteen years as 
a housewife, Mrs. Grigsby has returned 
to secondary-school teaching. For this 
reason she may have some clearer ideas 
than most of us on whether teaching 
has changed much, or improved much, 
in the past decade and a half. She 
teaches English and geography in Con- 
way, Ark., High School. 
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think you're a little behind the times in 
your teaching?” 

But there were professional books and 
magazines in the library, and we had 
monthly social meetings where we heard 
speakers on timely subjects, and I gradually 
began to see that I was more autocratic than 
democratic, that I did too many things the 
children should have done, and that I 
needed to go back to school and try to learn 
all I could that would make me a better 
teacher. 

And so has passed my summer term ex- 
perience at the University. The real inspira- 
tion I received from my professors, the ex- 
citement of learning and mental exertion, 
the renewed hope kindled in me, and the 
realization that life can still be meaningful 
and interesting—perhaps every student feels 
them, but I believe they have enabled me 
to return to my seventh-grade pupils with 
a deeper understanding of my role as 
teacher. 

I-have gained, I think, a better concept 
of the individuality of my students. I want 
to make my classroom a place where every 
child can feel he has his own place, where 
he can have the opportunity to contribute 
whatever he is able, regardless of how in- 
significant it may seem to others, where he 
can enjoy coming and can have fun work- 
ing. 

I have acquired, too, some better ideas of 
what the schools are trying to do. I know 


a 


A School Band 


Band directors across the country opened thei: 
morning mail this month to find that the Mineral 
Springs, N. C., High School band is now publishing 
a band newspaper, with a circulation of joo copies 
per issue every three months. The staff, numbering 
16, consists entirely of Mineral Springs bandsmen 
Ihe newspaper is not for the Mineral Springs band 
alone but has a section devoted to the news from 
bands throughout the country. 

This newspaper is only one of the many achieve 
ments of which we are proud. Other unique “firsts” 
the 
marching band, a published handbook of band rules 


of our band are a rifle section as a unit of 
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more of the problems of my superintendent 
and principal, of the tremendous job they 
have trying to unify a faculty characterized 
by individual differences while still keeping 
in sight the main goal of improving instruc- 
tion for the pupils. I can cooperate better, 
now that I understand better. 

The University has given me new ac 
quaintances, new friendships, interesting 
and profitable contacts with people of other 
races. Their ideas, outlook on life, and at- 
titude toward personal achievements and 
frustrations have interested me and set me 
straight in some thinking. 

There were many things I did not have 
time to do. I wanted to read more of the 
books and articles on the library shelves, to 
learn more about my interesting, lively, en- 
ergetic junior-high-school children, to find 
out more about how to teach English and 
geography. There just wasn't time for it 
all. If I have acquired a broader view of 
what I am trying to accomplish, a more un- 
derstanding idea of a child, a more open 
mind that can adapt to the situation and 
learn from it, perhaps then I will be better 
able to work out the small daily problems 
as they arise. 

Tennyson was right. Teaching has 
changed! the schools have changed! I have 
changed! That is as it should be. Now that 
the fact is established, let us get on with 
better teaching. 


Branches Out 


and regulations, and also a band monogram club 


Perhaps the most discussed “first” of our band 
was the publication of our handbook. Our director 
has received orders from almost every state in the 


Union. Many band directors have expressed their 


appreciation for making available a publication 


which aids them in the administration of their 


music programs. 

We are proud of our past accomplishments and 
we are now looking to the future for other projects 
which will sustain our reputation as “the band of 
many firsts."—Rectna Dare DuNN in North Carolina 


Education 





GROUP THERAPY 
for 7 Junior-High Boys 


By 
RONALD F. CRAWFORD 


ROUP THERAPY, as far as its history can 

be determined, had its beginning in 

the observation that hospital or clinic pa- 

tients with similar medical and psychologi- 

cal problems may receive benefits from one 

another as well as from a doctor. Why bene- 

ficial effects occur is not clear, nor is it clear 

how and to what degree patients receive 
mutual support. 

In the past ten years, therapy groups have 
increasingly grown in numbers and have de- 
veloped in many settings. Hospitals of all 
tvpes utilize group therapy, various types 
of clinics treat patients in groups, and many 
universities have instituted group therapy 
for students. Insofar as we know, there has 
been very little use of this technique within 
the framework of the public school. 

In the fall of 1952, largely through the 
efforts and interest of the supervising princi- 
pal of Mahopac, N.Y., Central School, a 
group of junior-high-school boys was 
formed, more or less on an experimental 
basis. Ostensibly, at first, the group, consist- 
ing of seven thirteen- to fifteen-year-olds, 
was simply another of many activity groups. 
rhe boys were selected for this group as a 
result of conferences between the principal, 
guidance counselor, and school psychologist. 

Five of the youngsters were aggressive and 
disturbers of the peace in the classroom. 
One of these five had been a rebel for years 
in this school. He was sullen most of the 
time and showed no interest in anything 
except hunting, trapping, and fishing. The 
other four had long since focused their eyes 
on their golden birthday—their sixteenth. 
The other two boys were withdrawn and 
emotionally immature. One of these had a 


mother in a mental institution. The other, a 
foster child with many homes in his un 
happy memories, was chronologically thi 
teen and about eight emotionally. Consider- 
able data were available on all boys for the 
therapist. 

Ihe boys were called to the office of the 
principal, one by one. Each was asked to 
report to me in a designated room at the 
beginning of the next to last period. All 
of the boys knew the therapist, some quite 
well, others casually. At this first meeting as 
a group, I explained the purpose of the 
action: The boys were being asked to par 
ticipate in an experiment. This time, once 
a weck, was to be theirs. They were required 
to attend school, required to take certain 
subjects, required to adhere to calendar and 
clock as specified by someone other than 
themselves. Here, at least, they could make 
all the decisions. They could decide what 
they wanted to do during these last two 
periods. I also told them that this was a 
voluntary undertaking, and anyone might 
drop out at any time if he so chose. 

The few but funda- 
mental. Property could not be destroyed. 


limitations were 


This was explained by telling them that, 
though it might be fun, a bonfire of chairs 
and tables could not be made in the center 
of the room, nor could chairs or other ob- 
jects be hurled through the windows. We 
also stipulated that the members had to 
confine their activities to the room or space 
being used at the time. No other rules were 
given. 

In each of the first three or four sessions, a 
few minutes were spent in pretentious de- 
liberation, and then basic drives exploded. 


— 
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One of the members casually brought forth 
an elastic band and warmed up his shoot- 
ing fingers. Next, a piece of paper was dettly 
Within 
minutes two opposing armics were en- 
trenched behind stockades which were not 


converted into ammunition. ten 


originally conceived as such by the mem- 
bers of the board of education. The thera- 
pist was treated to bit scenes, undoubted!y 
from television, and 
comics. Here was a schoolroom scene hardly 
designed to empty the gold star box of the 


venerable schoolmarm of yesteryear. 


excerpted movies, 


In these first few sessions, even the thera- 
pist had misgivings about his sanity. Never- 
theless, I hung on and managed to escape 
unscathed. Seriously, however, it was difh- 
cult to be “with them” and not aloof; to 
avoid being indifferent and even disdainful 
and yet not agree by expression that this was 
the millennium. It was extremely interest- 
ing to note the guilty faces of the boys who, 
showing uncertainty, yet continued to en- 
gage in the amazingly unprohibited funfare. 

After a half hour of this uninhibited 
activity, the tempo slowed noticeably. One 
of the members suggested that somebody 
ought to get a broom in the nearby shop 
room and start cleaning up the mess. Slowly 
but surely this intangible idea was con- 
verted into muscular activity and the room 
once again resumed its original appearance 
without a word from the therapist. This oc- 
curred after every similar episode, whether 
spit ball wars or eraser-basket-ball. 

After several of these “testing out” pe- 
riods, the thrill wore off. The taste-thrill of 
Blackboard 
games were indulged in for the better part 


stolen cherries was absent. 


of two sessions. Then one day, one of the 
members, seconded by others, asked whether 


he could go to the coach’s office and get 
some boxing gloves. I nodded assent. Tables 


and chairs were pushed to the sides and 
ends of the room, and I was asked to act as 
timekeeper for two-minute rounds. 

As mentioned earlier, five of these boys 
were considered aggressive by the faculty 


members who had been dealing with them. 
Yet, it was interesting to observe the latent 
timidity when the situation called for a 
willingness to absorb punishment. There 
was much discussion over who was to put 
the gloves on with whom. After several 
minutes, matches were made, usually with 
the part of 
would-be gladiators. 


reluctance on some of the 

The most revealing behavior was ex- 
hibited by the boy earlier referred to as a 
chronic rebel. He repeatedly challenged the 
weakest member of the group to do battle, 
and the challenged youngster persistently 
refused. However, when the “rebel” was 
challenged by another member, who would 
have been a fair physical match for him, he 
too took flight from this potentially painful 
situation, by stubbornly refusing the offer. 
As a result, only five of the boys took part 
in this activity. 

At the beginning of the seventh session, 
the asked the therapist 
whether it was possible to take a trip for a 


one of group 
whole day. I replied that such an arrange- 
ment might be possible. After some heated 
discussion, the group decided that they 
would like to visit the Bronx Zoo some Fri- 
day. The necessary arrangements were made 
and the group was so informed. 

It was on this day at the zoo that the boy 
designated earlier as a_thirteen-year-old 
with an emotional maturity of an eight-year- 
old was a stand-out. He ran with uncon- 
trolled glee from one building to another, 
always the first in and the last out. His 
seemingly uncontrollable urge to touch any 
and all animals was fascinating to observe. 
His childish enthusiasm brought a storm of 
ridicule from the other members before the 
day was over. 

One boy nearly knifed a friendly squirrel. 
Although I made no comment on this, my 
expression must have betrayed my real 
feelings, because no further such attempt 
was made even though later opportunities 
were presented. One of the boys caught 
and killed a mouse which he tried to feed to 
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an elephant, until an attendant came upon 
the scene and discouraged such a bill of fare. 

The Mahopac School is fortunate in 
having a bowling alley. During the ninth 
meeting, the group expressed an interest 
in bowling. This developed into the core 
activity of the group for the winter months. 
This form of recreation brought forth the 
dynamics of personality interaction. Basic 
needs and drives were revealed. Although 
the ever-present therapist was permissive 
and non-authoritarian, my very presence re 
duced the possibilities of mayhem and pro 
vided an atmosphere in which growth was 
And did The 
stronger became more accepting and the 
weaker grew more strong and less insecure. 
Actually, it would be difficult to evaluate 
the growth in terms of who gained most 
in security, the attackers or the recipients. 

When good weather arrived, the group to 


possible. growth occur. 


a man wanted to go outside on the play- 
ground and play baseball. This then became 
the core activity. In most instances, those 
who were the ablest in baseball had been the 
ablest in bowling. There were exceptions, 
however, and it was interesting to see that 
a different set of respect-values unfolded in 
the new situation. One boy in particular 
had been very inept at bowling, but he 
slowly gained the respect of others by his 
ability and sheer drive on the baseball field. 


Whenever the full group was present, I was 
asked to participate, and did so, in order 


that the sides might be even. 

When the winter weather was gone, the 
group again talked of the possibility of 
making another trip. This time, the boys 
wanted to go to an indoor swimming pool 
in New York City. Two of the group were 
unable to make the trip, so five boys made 
the trip to the St. George Hotel pool in 
Brooklyn. Three had never been to the big 
city before. They were fascinated by the 
docks, the ships, the trafhc, and the numer- 
ous huge buildings. After the swim, a hasty 
conference disclosed that the group wished 
to ride the subway and go atop the Empire 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Crawford says that as far as he 
can learn, the public schools have made 
little use of group therapy for mentally 
disturbed pupils. He reports on an ex- 
periment in which he acted as therapist 
for a group of seven maladjusted boys, 
with whom he met for the last two 
periods of the day in Mahopac, N.Y., 
Central School. Without going into his 
methods of treatment he concentrates 
upon the activities in which the boys 
engaged, which provided the back- 
ground and the atmosphere for the 
therapy. Dr. Crawford is clinical and 
school psychologist of the Putnam 
County Vocational Education and Ex 
tension Board, Carmel, N.Y. 





State Building. None had ever before ridden 
the subway. No opportunity was missed to 
assimilate a hot dog, hamburger, frosted o1 
double malted. Anyone who has taken such 
a group to New York knows that there is no 
danger of anyone being accosted by a police- 
man for loitering. Tracks were made that 
day that would have frustrated the best of 
all bloodhounds. 

As anyone who has come this far is aware, 
this is not a technical account of the thera 
peutic process. Anyone sufhciently interested 
can obtain such accounts in the nearest li 
brary. However, lest someone gain the im 
pression that a therapist functions as a com 
pletely passive nonentity, sufhce it to say, 
that is far from the truth. It seems to me 
that all too many adults are too prone to 
straighten out growing boys with the wis 
dom of their hard-earned experience. It is a 


great temptation to do so. Guidance 


seers 
so easy. We are all sure that our way is the 
right way, that our set of values is the only 
true set of values. We are all aware that 
blundering, learning children are doing 
“wrong” things every day—yes, every hour. 
The right way seems so easy to master—to 
us. There are things, of course, that can and 
should be taught. There always will be. 
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However, it is wise to bear in mind that 
we can't teach a youngster how he should 
feel. This is not new. The old saw that you 
can lead a horse to water applies. 

The therapist allows for a release of 
curative forces which exist within each indt- 
vidual. By pre-adolescence, and of course 
long before, the child knows right from 
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wrong. Whether he teels like doing the right 
thing is something else. Given an oppor- 
tunity, the warped and maladjusted 
youngster can look at himself, accept him- 
self, and work out a constructive adjustment 
to the difficult reality in which he finds him- 
self. Our job, therefore, is to accept the child 
for what he is. 


They Call This a Process? 


The gold lettering on the door came into focus 


as I approached: “Stanley O. Wright, Sup’t.” I 
walked in... . 

“Let's get started,” SO said, “you're the last one, 
Jim. Hmmm, let's see you're from Beekman 
Elementary, aren't you, Jim?” 

“Sam,” I 
High.” 


“Oh, yes! Yes, of course! Sorry. Well, we'd gotten 


corrected, “and it’s Fletcher Junior 


part-way through phrasing the objectives for this 
meeting, hadn't we, Paul? And they were .. . what?” 

“To work democratically as principals, with our 
superintendent, to set up a common learnings pro 
the the whole 
child, and to indoctrinate the staffs with the basic 


gram to meet individual needs of 


principles necessary to replace the old traditionalism 
of subject-matter emphasis,” Paul off 
it seemed to me, a sort of forced firmness. 


read with, 


“Fine, fine!” thundered our superintendent, in 
his own unanimous way. “Now, our next step should 


. what? 
“Sir.” 


ee 
began Harry, “I'd suggest some in-service 
pre-planning of the administrative-supervisory-stafl 
personnel in a truly 

“Democratic relationship situation! Excellent, ex- 
cellent idea, Harry,” complimented The Boss. “Yes, 
sirree! Right here and now I'm doing away with 
the authoritarian line and-staff type of leadership 
We'll utilize to the fullest leadership from the 
ranks. In fact, here’s a list I've compiled of the 
names of the leaders selected, and the duties each 
one will be responsible for. And at your first faculty 
you and the staff should select . . 


meeting, . what? 


“Some common goals,” I replied quickly . as 
I sensed a familiar challenge. 

“That's Jim for you,” exclaimed SO, “always on 
his toes.” 

“Sam,” modestly explained Jim, “I'm Jim.” 

“Sorry,” apologized SO, “and those common goals 
should be the gradual introduction of change into 
the experience curriculums, and its eventual modi- 
fication to the . . . what?” 
“The real core program,” I volunteered, as the 


rest of the bovs looked on with a sort of uneasy 


relief. Sensing a golden opportunity, I quickly asked 
“And what do you see as our possible pitfalls, Sir?” 

“Inadequate supervision,” he answered immedi 
ately 
room and carries through to. . 


. “Sound supervision begins in the class 
. where?” 
“The top administrator,” I chimed in. This was 
a game I could play, too... . 

“Right you are, Ji—, er, Sam. But if there are 
pitfalls, so are there compensating factors which 

“Which fall in the areas of guidance, for one,” 
I interrupted. “In guidance, the aspects of 


spontaneous or individual-interest motivation ac 
celerate maturation and reduce disciplinary prob 
lems by removing the causes for many 


logical block that 


a psycho 
. what?” 

“Inhibits a student from attaining his optimum 
achievement level,” The Boss. “Also,” he 
continued, “the common learnings program makes 
possible the integration of basic and social skills 
into an informal learning situation.” 


finished 


“The best ever,” I enthused, “especially if pro 
gressive social adjustment is fostered through an 
effective and on-going articulation . . . where?” 
“Throughout the grades,” he responded immedi 
ately. “And we'll spur maximum growth through 
wide participation in groups of planned heteroge 
neity operating where?” 
“In a permissive atmosphere, SO,” I 
“Why, 


should have the parents involved in a program of 


replied 


getting quite bold. by mext year we 
what?” 
“Of of of what?” 


: he gasped 
“OF action-research,” I cried, 


glowing with satis 
faction at having pulled the hottest chestnut from 
the fire. 


“Jim,” he said, “that’s excellent, simply excellent! 
But I 
think we've worked this thing out pretty well as a 
group. Been nice to hear all your views. Well 
long, boys.” 


Boys, I've another appointment coming up 


SO 


“I'm Sam,” I remarked with some finality, “Sam 
Cliche.”—GForrrey 
Teacher. 


GRAHAM in The Connecticut 











BUS to the GAME: 


It’s just fun with the right rules 


By 
HAZEL MASON 


HE FAMOUS “old woman who lived in a 
‘ees probably never sponsored a char- 
tered bus full of young adolescents. But 
some sponsors of said vehicle no doubt can 
sympathize at the next line—“She had so 
many children, she did not know what to 
do.” 

Actually the sponsoring of a chartered 
bus for fans to attend athletic events can 
be “plain fun.” Having survived innumer- 
able such expeditions, the writer believes 
that the chartered bus is the solution to the 
worries about teen-age driving to out-of- 
town athletic events and affords pupils one 
of their fondest memories. 

The success of the undertaking depends 
on only two things: (1) selling the idea to 
the students, and (2) having the travelers 
under control. The first objective is not too 
difficult to achieve because the cheerleaders 
and a few key students can take care of this 
point very ably. Parents are usually quick 
to lend their support because they can stay 
home from the game and/or not have to 
worry about the ramblings and roamings 
of the family car. 

For some teachers the control of the en- 
thusiastic passengers is the main problem. 
The writer, backed by the school authori- 
ties, sponsors busses on the following prin- 
ciples. These were worked out in answer to 
the usual questions. The reasoning back of 
these principles probably is obvious. 

How do you finance your bus? All bus 
fares are collected on a cash-in-advance 
basis, but barely enough in advance to meet 
the deadline for the bus to be ordered. We 
use only a one- or two-day selling period, to 
eliminate pupils’ changing their minds. 
Pupils understand, of course, that their 


money will be refunded if not enough peo- 
ple buy space to get the bus. 

Pupils are given a “ticket” when they pay, 
and a list of ticket purchasers is kept for 
reference. 

Can anyone ride the bus? No. Only pupils 
enrolled in our school may ride the bus. 
We make absolutely no exceptions for any 
reason. We also sell no one-way tickets, not 
even to pupils who want to go one way with 
parents. With anywhere from forty-five to 
a hundred youngsters we cannot risk the 
possible confusion that could result from 
lack of authority or divided responsibility. 

No players ever travel on a “fan” bus. 
They are under the jurisdiction of their 
coach, and he arranges for their transporta 
tion. 

Who sponsors the bus? All busses carry at 
least two adult sponsors but seldom more 
than four. After all, it is a student bus, and 
students want to go on it. One sponsor 
always is a faculty member; the other may 
be a teacher or a parent. One person is 
usually delegated to be final in authority 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


If sponsoring a chartered bus trip to 
an athletic event is something other 
than just fun in your school you prob 
ably will read hopefully the rules that 
apply in Miss Mason's school. She says 
that with them she has been a sponsor 
of countless such bus trips and actually 
enjoys them. This happy situation ob 
tains in Grand Prairie, Tex., Junior 
High School, where Miss Mason taught 
mathematics. Currently she is doing 
graduate work at the University of Chi 
cago. 
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if the need should ar.se fer an authority. 

Can you ever refuse to sell a pupil a 
ticket? Yes. Pupils who violate the “reund- 
trip” rule, the spirit of the bus, or principles 
of good conduct at the game are barred from 
travel on future chartered busses and are 
also subject to school disciplinary measures. 

How do you avoid conduct problems on 
the bus? We encourage noise such as sing- 
ing and cheering, and create all the excite- 
ment we can. The cheerleaders, who are 
required to ride the bus (at no expense to 
them), are a real help here. Sometimes we 
plan silly games for the trip. The busy trav- 
eler has more fun and has less time to seek 
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undesirable ways to create entertainment. 

How do pupils respond to these princi- 
ples? The best evidence of their satisfaction 
is that they are always wanting to charter 
a bus to go somewhere, and they talk about 
the fun for days afterward. We purposely 
have kept our principles few and simple so 
that pupils can know and understand them. 


Pupils have shown their appreciation by 
being ever thoughtful, during trips, of their 


friends, their sponsors, and their bus driver. 

Unlike the old lady in the shoe, we have 
never had to spank our children. As for 
putting them to bed—after one of our trips 
they welcome their next bedtime! 


Developing Teachers’ Confidence in A-V Tools: 5 Methods 


Audio-visual directors need to help teachers de- 
velop a secure and friendly feeling toward audio- 
visual education. This, of course, is easier said than 
done. Many of the older teachers, often with some 
justification, firmly believe that their teaching tech- 
niques are pretty good. The young and inex- 
perienced teachers may revert to a rather strict 
textbook, question-and-answer type of teaching be 
cause this is the way they were taught. This permits 
definite assignments for study and is possibly the 
simplest although the most uninteresting way to 
teach. The extra work involved in obtaining films, 
setting up machines, planning excursions, obtaining 
materials for constructional projects—all are time 
consuming and may for the beginning teacher seem 
to be “the straw that breaks the camel's back.” 

But what can we do to improve this situation—to 
get good teachers as well as weak teachers to have 
an increasingly favorable attitude toward audio- 
visual education? Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Help aware of the 
successes they already have had in using audio- 


teachers become many 
visual materials and techniques. 

2. Make it clear that audio-visual teaching goes 
far beyond the use of projection machines. Many 
little 
this aspect of audio-visual education, may be “tops” 


teachers, who are presently concerned with 
in chalkboard teaching, use of the demonstration, 


and in developing skill in observation through 


expertly-conducted field trips. 
that the audio 


visual department is not designed to impose extra 


3. Develop an understanding 


jobs on teachers, but instead is available as a 


service agency, ready and willing to help teachers 


do a more skillful and effective job in their class 
rooms. 

informal discussions stimulaie a 
A-V 


cussions, try to discover what help the teacher really 


{- Through 
genuine interest in matcrials. In these dis- 
wants that would fall within the province of the 
audio-visual department. For example, a primary 
teacher might want to know how best to use the 
filmstrips which have been prepared in connection 
with a certain reading series. A fifth-grade teacher 
might want advice in helping her pupils build a 
time line in U. 
connection with 


S. history; or an electric map in 
landmarks. A 
seventh-grade teacher, planning a unit on “Conser- 


local community 
vation of Human Resources,” would, I believe, be 
grateful for suggested 
pertinent to the unit. 

5. Understand the 


sources of free materials 


importance of the “condi 
tioning effect” in preparing teachers for machine 
use. Note, for instance, how we accept this principle 
in surgery. If a person is to have an operation, the 


surgeon would be foolish not to build up the 
physical condition to the place where the surgery 
is assured its greatest possible success. While this 
analogy may not be entirely apropos, it must be 
realized that time and patience may be necessary 
ready to accept 
equipment as important to their teaching. 

And 


that is most 


before teachers are projection 


may I suggest that patience is a quality 


needed when it is exhausted. If you 
should need a little added perseverance it may be 
encouraging to note that a diamond is just a chunk 
of coal that has stuck to its job.—Guy Wacner in 


Midland Schools. 





Bangor School Children’s Fund 
Cares for Underprivileged 


By WILBUR F. STANTON* 


HE School Children’s Fund Committee 
Sie Bangor, Me., and its work are unlike 
that to be found anywhere else, at least in 
the State of Maine. For many years milk 
has been provided at less than cost to its 
school children, and at no cost to the under- 
privileged youths in our schools. 

Several years ago the present program 
evolved from a series of events and inci- 
dents which evoked the concern of inter- 
ested people who happened to have both 
vision and energy. 

The school nurses were hard put to care 
for the ills of the under-privileged children. 
No funds were available except in extreme 
cases, and so these nurses personally so- 
licited aid from many local organizations 
in what might be termed a “back-door call” 
campaign of their own. When the situation 
became known to others, and as the size 
of the problem steadily increased, a new 
procedure became mandatory if the services 
were to be continued in anything approach- 
ing an effective manner. From such a back- 
ground was born the idea of a School 
Children’s Fund Committee. 


This committee has become the clearing 
house for all expenses incurred by under- 
privileged children in their attempts to 
regain their health. Paul must have his 
tonsils out, and the father is temporarily 
unemployed. His operation will be paid for 
by the committee. If Paul’s father can pay 


back the money thus spent, he may do so, 
but he doesn’t have to. The point to make 
is that no child must wait when danger 
threatens. 

Susan faces an appendectomy. All ar- 


* Mr. Stanton is principal of Garland 
Junior High School, Bangor, Me 
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rangements are made, including payment of 
expenses. Henry must have his eyes ex- 
amined, and a purchase of glasses is indi 
cated. This service is provided. The com 
mittee finances the milk program in the 
schools so that all children may have this 
nourishing food each school day at less than 
cost. Underprivileged children receive milk 
free of charge. Many children who wouldn't, 
or couldn't, drink milk at home do so at 
school because it is the thing to do. It has 
become popular—a blessing to many parents 
who continually find themselves fighting to 
get their youngsters to drink milk at home. 

The size of the milk program can only 
be appreciated by a study of the figures of 
the past school year. Close to 300,000 bottles 
of milk were consumed in the Bangor pub- 
lic and parochial schools, of which 50,000 
bottles were issued to underprivileged 
children. All schools participate and the 
milk is the best that can be bought, meeting 
State standards as to bacteria count, butter- 
fat content, etc. As a matter of fact the 
milk is superior, most of the time, to the 
established standards. 

The committee is not a community chest 
service, since it cannot operate upon a 
known budget. The incidence of illnesses 
varies widely, as do their care and treat- 
ment. The doctors who care for these chil 
dren do so at what might be termed clinic 
prices. Bangor’s debt to them is a huge 
one. There is no administrative expense, 
since the work is done by interested citizens 
who give their time freely and willingly 
to such a heart-warming project. The money 
which makes all this possible is donated to 
the Committee by a number of local clubs 
and organizations such as the PTA’s and 
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clubs of various groups—literary, business 
and professional, service, welfare, patriotic, 
etc. 

The Lions Club tag day is conducted 
for the sole purpose of raising funds for 
the School Children’s Fund Committee, 
particularly for the milk program. The 
Lions have been accorded a warm regard 
by the community for its interest in this 
direction, and support for the tag-day effort 
is beyond all expectations. 

The public might ask the question, “Who 
is the School Children’s Fund Committee?” 
Simply stated, the members of the commit- 
tee are delegates sent by the contributing 
clubs and organizations. The Lions Club, 
for example, has two members on the 


committee. All contributing organizations 
are asked to send two delegates. Thus those 
who contribute’are in a position to witness 
the expenses incurred and their payment. 
Each delegate has voting privileges so that 
there can be no mismanagement of funds 
or procedures. 


The committee meets the first Wednesday 
of each month at 2:00 P.M. at the Bangor 
High School. The committee extends a 
cordial welcome to the public to attend any 
and all meetings, and welcomes contribu- 
tions from all sources for its vital program 
of health care for the school children of the 
city. Inquiries will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


Three Eggs 


By MIRIAM S. COX* 


Wi. you accept three eggs for three 


minutes of your time?” I was asked 
this novel question recently by the elderly 
custodian of our school. 

As he spoke he handed me a small box 
containing three neatly cushioned eggs. I 
put aside my mountain of English papers 
gladly, knowing from experience that this 
man was worth listening to. 

Our friendship had begun several years 
before when he had entered my room after 
a particularly fatiguing day and, noticing 
my discouraged droop, had initiated a con- 
versation. I don’t remember what he said, 
but I do remember how he said it. Instantly 
I was intrigued by his beautifully precise 
enunciation, easy flow of language, and 
courtliness of speech. 

Subsequent brief conversations—as brief 
as the time it took him to sweep the floor— 
made me realize that his outward grace 
was matched by an inner one. Here was a 


* Mrs. Cox teaches in 


the Compton, Calif., 
Secondary Schools. 


man who had achieved true serenity of 
spirit—not blindly nor with passive accept- 
ance—but as a result of deep intellectual 
probing and a compelling search for self- 
satisfying answers. 

Only gradually did I learn that an early 
career had been interrupted by a long, 
seemingly hopeless fight for his life in a 
tuberculosis sanitarium. Cured at last, he 
had remained at the institution as chaplain 
for twenty-two years. 

Beyond this I know little of his life, but 
this I do know: from the crucible has 
emerged a man who can look beyond to- 
day's worrisome headlines to see, in the 
small print, tangible and soul-lifting evi- 
dence that we are entering upon a period 
unique in history—a period where un- 
plumbed spiritual powers of inconceivable 
magnitude, always existent, are being 
within mankind's grasp for the first time. 

I took the three eggs, and my friend took 
three minutes to draw an analogy between 
the eggs and a philosophical concept he 


put 





THREE Faces 


wished to share. He said he wanted to “lay 
a carpet” before me. He did exactly that— 
and coaxed my thinking into an untried 
avenue. 


My job as a teacher is to “lay a carpet” 
before my students; I appreciate any in- 
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fluence that enhances my ability to achieve 
that aim. Again and again I feel a glow 
of appreciation for the gracious, kindly 
custodian who so unobtrusively shares with 
me the wisdom of his sixty-nine years and 
manages to lift my sights with such homely 
illustrations as three white eggs. 


indi 


SMALL-SCHOOL GUIDANCE: The idea that a 
guidance program is a large-school undertaking re- 
quiring extensive funds and personnel would ex 
clude organized guidance from more than 60% of 
secondary schools, says Daniel J. Sorrells in Guidance 
ind Personnel Journal. But many small high schools 


do have functioning guidance programs—and Mr 


Sorrells reports a “how-it-can-be-done” survey of 7o 


these schools, with enrolments of 200 or fewer, 


in 33 states 


In 83% of the schools, 


; some organized testing 


bevond academic fields was conducted. If only one 


area was possible, mental ability testing was chosen 


most frequently. If two or more areas could be 
tested, schools most frequently added them in the 
following order: interest testing second, achievement 
testing third, and personality testing fourth 
General educational information files were main 
tained by 83%, of the schools; general occupational 


information files by 76°; special and terminal edu 


cation information by 66 listings of part-time 


opportunities by 56° and up-to-date information 


on full-time job opportunities by 50%. 


In the schools that maintained an 


organized 
counseling service, much of the responsibility for 


routine counseling was shared among the various 


faculty members—and the teacher-counselor thereby 
was freed to handle the cases that called for special 


counseling skill. 


Epttor’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study 


ACTIVITIES: Of 85 high schools in North, South, 
East, and West regions of the U. S. who participated 
half 


reported as much as a 75% student participation in 


in a study of student activities, less than 


activities, and one-third have less than 50° 
pation, says E. L 


partici 
Bowden in School Activities 
About 90% 


« 


of these schools have student-council 
organizations. In most of the schools, membership 
on the council is determined by student balloting 
to elect Each of the 
following 10 clubs or organizations was found in at 
Athletic, 
Honor, Journalism, Music, 


homeroom representatives 


least 50°, Drama, Home 


Photo, 


of the 85 schools 
making, Press, 
Science, and Spanish 

GIFTED STUDENTS 


identifying mentally gifted students was reported by 


A definite program for 


or 


Oo « 


in a study reported by Edward W 


of the 106 Texas high schools that cooperated 
James in Texas 
Journal of Secondary Education. Some 26°, of the 


schools have an enrichment program for gifted 


students “over and above that for all students.” 
Enrichment methods, and the per cent of schools 

reporting each method, are as follows: extensive 

reading or study, 26°); opportunity for additional 


research, 23%; opportunity for additional trips, 
19%; Opportunities for additional study in various 
subjects, 14%; creative activities, opportunities for 


additional excursions, and seminar projects, 9 
each. 

Gifted students are allowed to serve as assistants 
or student aides in laboratories and classes in 76° 
of the schools. Certain classes limited to gifted stu 
dents are offered in 12°, of the schools, while 98°, 
give them special library passes. Some 65°, of the 
schools allow gifted students to take more courses 
than other pupils—and 40% of the principals 
reporting feel that a variety of suitable electives are 


offered for all-around development of these students 
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EXCHANGE TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES: 
If you would like an exchange teaching position in 
rrinidad or Jamaica, Union of South Africa or 
Nigeria, Italy or Norway, Iraq, Thailand, or Japan, 
Australia or New Zealand, or any one of a dozen and 
more other parts of the world, this item is for you 
Such exchange positions are open for the 1954-55 
school year. 

Details about the teacher exchange program, 
requirements for application, financial arrange- 
ments, terms of the awards, etc., are contained in a 
brochure titled 1954-55 Exchange Teaching Oppor- 
tunities. For your free copy, write to Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Division of International Education, 
Office of Education, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 6, D.C. 


ROBIN HOOD, FELLOW TRAVELLER: The 
Robin Hood legend and all information about the 
Quaker religion should be removed from school 
books because they tend to support Communism. 
Phat is what a woman recently appointed to the 
State Textbook Commission of Indiana is advocat- 
ing, states a United Press dispatch. 

“There is a Communist directive in education now 
to stress the story of Robin Hood,” said Mrs. 
Thomas J. White of Indianapolis, the new Text- 
book Commission member. “They want to stress it 
because he robbed the rich and gave it to the poor. 
rhat's the Communist line. It’s just a smearing of 
law and order and anything that disrupts law and 
order is their meat.” 

State Superintendent of Education Young said 
that he would re-read “Robin Hood” to study Mrs. 
White's charges. Dr. H. L. Shibler, superintendent 
of schools in Indianapolis, said he couldn't find 
anything subversive about Robin Hood and his 
band, and that material on them in the city’s text- 
books would not be tabooed. 

Advocating the elimination of references to 
Quakers in school books, Mrs. White said, “Quakers 
don't believe in fighting wars. The more men they 
can get to believe they don’t need to go to war, the 
better off the Communists are. It's the same as their 
crusade for peace—everybody lay down their arms 
and they'll take over.” 

No one apparently commented on this, probably 
recalling that the Quakers had been around a long 
time and that we hadn't lost any wars yet. 

Since her appointment, says the UP dispatch, Mrs. 
White has read more than 100 books under con- 
sideration for adoption in Indiana. She says she has 


written to publishers with several complaints about 
“slanted material,” asking that it be removed. She 
said she often (R-Ind 

about “questionable” authors and persons men 
tioned in the textbooks, and added, “Fhe publishers 


consults Senator Jenner 


are giving me every consideration, they say, but so 
far they haven't done anything.” 


NO SUBVERSION: New 
clean bill of health, says New Jersey Educational Re- 


Jersey teachers got a 
view, in the report of a recent investigation by the 
Commission to Investigate Communistic and Un- 
American Teachings and Activities in the Public 
Schools and Tax-Supported Colleges and Univer 
sities in the State of New Jersey. 

Of 264 supervising principals or presidents of 
boards of education who answered the Commission's 
questionnaire, only 7 stated that they suspected sub 
versive teaching or activities in the State's schools 
And of go9 PTA presidents who responded, only 
12 felt that any such subversion was afoot in the 
schools. And follow-up interviews with the sus 
picious 7 supervising principals and board presi- 
dents, and 12 PTA presidents disclosed that none of 
these had any actual information upon which to 
base his belief. This seems to add up, in this case, 
to 3% of unfounded suspicion and 97% of confi- 


dence in the schools. 


The National 
encouraging its 
to work 


SCIENCE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
Teachers Association is 


Scientists of America 


Science 
Future 
actively and cooperatively with other groups who are 


Foundation 


concerned about the inadequate and dwindling 


supply of science teachers and its effect on “the pool 


of students from which future scientifically trained 
personnel must come.” The facts about the science 
teacher shortage are stated by Dr. Ray C. Maul in 
The Science Teacher, NSTA monthly journal. 

The decrease in the number of new teachers 
graduated by the colleges each year since 1950 is 
greater in science than in any other field. The 1953 
yield was only about 4,600 new science teachers for 
the entire U.S. This is 49°, under the class of science 
teachers that was graduated in 1950—and many of 
these are not actively 
teachers. 

The NSTA believes that the shortage of qualified 
science teachers for junior and senior high schools 
may prove to be the most serious bottleneck in the 


seeking employment as 


production of technically trained personnel for sci- 
ence and engineering 
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ALMOST RICH HS: Whitesboro, Tex., High 
School might have become the richest high school 
in the U. S., 


program,” 


with that fabled “optimum educational 
the lowest class joads you ever heard of, 
and executive-type salaries for the teachers, except 
for one small detail. The go-acre school campus has 
a producing oil well that may be “the forerunner of 
a veritable forest of derricks” on the grounds, says 
Texas Outlook, state educational journal. 

Ihe smal! detail is that-the previous owner of the 
land retained the mineral rights when he sold it to 
the board of education. The school may be pretty 
well boxed in and crowded by sumps and derricks, 
and the only advantage we can foresee is that it will 
be easy for social-studies classes to make field trips to 
an oil field. 


FAMILY LIVING KIT: A special kit of 20 pam- 
phiets for family-living teachers, marriage-education 
instructors, and guidance counselors has been as- 
sembled by the Affairs Committee of New 


York, a non-profit educational organization, from its 


Public 


extensive series of published pamphlets. The kit is 
available to educators for $3.50. Among topics 
covered are basic problems of boy-girl relations, 
broken homes, helping children to develop responsi- 
bility, adoption, wives who work, child-discipline 
techniques, sex education, and child-study problems. 

Ihe booklets are designed for individual or class- 
room use in high school and college, and for teacher. 
training work. Authors include Ralph Eckert, Evelyn 
Millis Duval, Edith Reisser, Ernest Osborne, James 
L.. Hymes, Jr., Dorothy Baruch, and other specialists 
in family-life fields. Orders or requests for informa- 
tion on individual titles may be sent to the Public 


Affairs Committee, 22 Fast ¢8th St., New York, N.Y. 


CORE COUNCIL?: 


Teachers is in the offing following a recent con- 


A National Council of Core- 


of such an 
prominent 


ference to consider the establishment 


organization, at which 42 nationally 
teachers, administrators, and curriculum specialists 
were the invited guests of the College of Education 
of West Virginia University at Morgantown. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the possibilities of 
launching a national core council and to plan for 
open to all, to be held at 
Mich., in the fall of 


Faunce, associate professor of 


conference 
Detroit, 


a general 
University, 

1954. Dr. Roland C 
education at Wayne 


Wayne 


University, was elected chair- 
man of the committee 


LIFE INSURANCE UNIT: Blueprint for Tomor- 
row is a new 24-page workbook on life insurance 
prepared by the Institute of Life Insurance and a 
committee of professional educators for high-school 
business-education classes. Classroom quantities are 
free to teachers of high-school classes studying the 


principles of business. A teacher's manual and key 
also are free. 

The workbook has been prepared so that it may 
be used to supplement any of the standard texts 
on principles of business, or be used as a unit com 
plete in itself, or as a source-book and exercise book, 
The 
workbook presents life insurance information in a 


or aS an extra assignment for quicker students 


bright and lively manner, in 8 terse lessons, with 
numerous illustrations and exercises, and a final 4 
pages of evaluation. 

Requests for free examination copies or orders 
for quantities should be sent to the Institute of 
Life New York 22, 
N.Y. Teachers may re-order classroom quantities as 
each new class begins, so that students may keep 
their completed workbooks and take them home 


Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 


Two previous units on life insurance issued by the 


institute are Moderns Make Money Behave, for 
home-economics classes, and What Life Insurance 


Means, for social-studies classes. 


READING MATTER: A special use for copies of 
the NEA Journal and Midland Schools (lowa’s edu- 
cation journal) has been found by Miss Elizabeth 
Colt, principal of the Roosevelt School in Esther- 
ville, Ia., reports Midland Schools. When the teach 
ers have finished reading theis copies, Miss Colt 
“begs, borrows, or steals” them for a project in 
“selling education” in the community. She has pupils 
of the school deliver the journals to the offices of 
doctors, dentists and business men where they may 
be read by people waiting for appointments 

Miss Colt says that this is one way of acquainting 
the public with the work of our national and state 
organizations and other educational news. In many 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices, the appearance of some 
magazines only a month or two old might be a 
pleasant surprise to the patients. 


THE BOOK LOAD: Far too many school children 
in Oslo, Norway, have poor posture and crooked 
backs—and one reason for this is the heavy school 
bags which the pupils carry. That's what Dr. Lauritz 
Stoltenberg, chief school medical officer of Oslo, is 
reported as saying by the New York Post. A 2-year 
survey of the problem and remedies for it are in 
progress in Oslo schools. 

This is interesting in light of the fact that many 
U. S. educators have been critical of the growing 
size and weight of textbooks and the burden this 
imposes on the young. Possibly the situation really 
grows acute in the junior-high years when boys get 
interested in girls, and begin staggering to and 
from school with two sets of weighty texts. 

A survey might reveal that the more romantic boys 
and the less attractive girls are beginning to need 
back-straightening measures 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Construction of Educational and Personnel 
Tests, by KenneTH L. Bean. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 231 pages, 
$4.50. 

A good handbook of test construction for the use 
of secondary and college teachers would undoubtedly 
be very useful. There is little question that one of 
the weakest areas of present-day high school and col- 
lege teaching is that of constructing useful classroom 
Unfortunately this book, while it 
merit, does not satisfy the need. 

Ihe author gives evidence of much experience in 
the field of test construction; and when he deals 
with the specific phases of test construction, such as 
over-all planning, writing of test items, choice of 
test form, 
thorough, readable, and useful presentation. 


tests. has much 


and tryouts and reviews, he gives a 

However, the author's experience seems to have 
been mostly in personnel work, and the approach of 
the book as a whole is probably much more applic 


able to the personne! field than to teaching. Thus in 





What are the likely jobs 
for students with 
“impractical” majors? 


That's the story you'll read in 
Jobs and Futures’ colorful chart, 
21 Jobs for the Liberal Arts Graduate— 


twenty-one tips for your seniors 
pondering where in the job world their 
Broad General Background can take them. 


The chart covers duties, salaries and 
less tangible rewards. It describes 
the world that comes with each job 
(bosses, pace, whether one is Miss 
or Sweetie)—all the essentials from 
how to land it to how it can grow. 





Reprints of 21 Jobs (10c each) from 
Jobs and Futures 


Mademarselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


the treatment of goals and objectives the author fails 
to pay sufficient attention to the broader and more 
important aspects of the goals of modern education 
Ihroughout the book there are very few examples 
or illustrations which would be meaningful or useful 
to the teacher. 

Ihe book is written in simple but precise lan 
guage, is very readable, and deals with material of 
much importance. While it falls short of satisfying 
the of 
handbook, the 


need teachers for a thorough but usable 


reader will much 


benefit from it and probably would be able to im 


interested get 
prove the caliber of his tests. 

Puitie ROTHMAN 
New York University 


The Administration of the Modern Second- 
ary School (4th ed.), by ]. B. EpMonson, 
JosepH Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953. 614 
pages, $5. 

This new edition reflects a number of changes and 
developments which have appeared in American 
secondary schools since the publication of earlicr 
editions. There are abundant and recent bibliog 
raphy entries, as well as excellent explanations of 
new practices. The book covers the following 
material: 

The Growth and Development of the American 
School: Efforts for 


education, the three important historical periods, 


Secondary universal secondary 
changes in the traditional patterns, national plan- 
ning, and the purposes and functions of the second- 
ary school in the changing social scene. There is 
also an excellent analysis of educational and social 
contrasts, needs of youth, changes in enrollments, 
factors influencing the American secondary-school 
population. 

Secondary 


of 
Schools: Discussion and forceful development of the 


Organization and Management 
principles of administration, the staff, the factors of 
the schedule, the office, office records, good office 
organization, budgeting, and accounting 
Administration of Guidance, Student Control, and 
Student Activities: Development and philosophy of 


the homeroom, essential characteristics of guidance, 
| student council, and student controls and discipline 


The Instructional Program: Thorough coverage of 
curricular organization and administration, instruc 
tional materials, improvement in instruction, admin 
istration of the physical-education program and 
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services, the library, and appraisals and reports of 
student progress. 

School Relations of the 
purposes of a public-relations program, oi relation- 
ships with accrediting agencies, and general rela- 
tions with colleges with particular attention to the 
articulation of high school and college work. 

Policies and Practices in Large and Small Schools 
Forceful very 
valuable. 

The Onward Development of Secondary Educa- 
tion: Upgrading of the secondary school, the growth 


Careful consideration 


descriptions make this division 


and development of the junior college, and “What 
Lies Ahead in Secondary Education.” 

Because of the quality of the content and the 
“easily acceptable and desirable philosophical ap- 
proach” to the suggested and recommended solu 
tion of problems, this book should be most helpful 
to secondary-school administrators. 

J. B. Greene, Prin. 
Northeast High School 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Modern Methods in Secondary Education, 
by Jean D. Gramss and WILLIAM J. Iver- 
son. New York: William Sloan Associates, 
Inc. 576 pages, $4.75. 


This book is heralded by the publishers as having 


“a practical approach and modern feeling,” and for 
sce at least they are right. Motern Methods is 
indeed a manual of methods just as the name im 
plies. And there are very few “mthods” books 
about which this can be said. 

Most frequently they are books about teaching or, 
sometimes, about methods of teaching. But they end 
up by leaving the student wondering just how on 
earth he can ever do what the beautiful philosophy 
of methods and/or education has fired him to try 
to do. Of course if he is bright and adept he still 
can do it—by skillfully piecing out a mosaic of his 
own from his own experience or the analysis of 
other teachers’ procedures or devices. However, I 
should say that this group includes only about five 
or ten per cent. The great majority cannot teach 
when they have left many methods courses 

Grambs and Iverson, happily, have produced a 
textbook that is functional and up to date. This is 
true especially in the selection of methods detailed 
for student understanding. It is also true in that 
the latest studies and experience have been intro- 
duced—8-year study, recent developments in the use 
of sociometry, problems of class and caste in America 
as revealed in the Yankee City series, Elmtown's 
Youth, etc. All of this has been integrated into the 
teaching processes discussed. In fact it is remarkable 
that so much of what is new is so skillfully worked 








A textbook designed to help 
high school students 


become intelligent 


discriminating newspaper readers 


KNOWING YOUR NEWSPAPER 


by GERALDINE SALTZBERG 


Today's teachers realize that knowing how to read a newspaper 
critically is knowledge that every student should possess—for 
Democracy demands a body of citizens that know what goes 
on in the world, and who can think and act intelligently on 
that understanding. Miss Saltzberg has designed this book to 
help young people learn how to read newspapers and evaluate 
what they have to say. It contains valuable and exciting in- 
formation for all those who hold a free press dear. We recom- 
mend it for your consideration. 


X plus 102 pages; %¢ each, less educational discounts. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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VISUAL AIDS FOR THE 
ENGLISH ROOM 


The increasing use of visual aids in teaching 
makes these three maps most useful in the 
English classroom. They are not only attrac- 
tive and decorative but they supply the stu- 
dent of literature with a vast amount of in- 
formation in regard to English and American 
Literature. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By M. R. KLEeIn 


A black and white map of the British Isles 
with the location of places significant in litera- 
ture, other information including portraits and 
chronological lists of rulers, writers, etc. 


Size 2244 x 28. Price 


M. R. KLEIN'S MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE, 


Size 25 « 38 inches, colored 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY MAP 
OF LONDON 


London Bridge, Hyde Park, Big Ben, the 
coffee house—all the immortal literary and 
historical landmarks that make London a 
most fascinating city for book lovers have been 
captured and portrayed in this new map by 
Robert Fitch. The festive shields on the 
border, the gay colors of the map itself, the 
delightful surprises around every corner, and 
the maze of labels indicating the famous his- 
torical and literary places will keep you en- 
thralled for hours. A beautiful addition to the 
classroom, library or study. 


Size 22 x 34, colored $2.00 per copy 


Special Offer 


1 copy of each of the three maps 


The Palmer Company 


349 LINCOLN STREET 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








into the basic fiber of the book. If it is properly 
used I have no doubt that a new generation of 
teachers could easily be the result—and they are 
sorely needed. 

In opposition one might say: The patterns de 
scribed are not for every school, or even every 
locality. Many are not ready for this yet. Neverthe- 
less, a goal is set and good teaching will result from 
the use of the methods described and ex ampled. Let 
them be used wherever the organization of the 
schoo] district will permit. They can become general 
later. 

Personally, I do not like the pictures, but then 
this is a matter of tastes. I have a feeling that the 
students may like them. I am confident that students 
will like Grambs and Iverson, however. That is 
because of its “practicality.” The authors apparently 
know students as well as methods of teaching 

KENNETH V. Lortick 
Assoc. Prof. of Educ. 
Willamette University 
Salem, Ore. 


The Broken Home in Teenage Adjust- 
ments, by Paut H. Lanpts. (Bulletin No. 
542, June 1953, Washington Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences) Pullman, Wash.: State 
College of Washington, 1953. 36 pages, 
20 cents. 

In his study, Landis covered the extent of high 
school students from broken homes, the nature and 
extent of their problems, relationship with parents 
of teenagers, economic conditions of the broken 
family, the attitudes of teenagers from broken 
families toward marriage, and teenagers’ satisfaction 
with the community. 

The scope of the study includes many vital 
aspects of the influence of the broken home on 
teenage adjustment. The factors covered seem to 
be particularly important and primary in nature 

The section which discusses specific adjustment 
problems is of particular value to high-school 
counselors and teachers. More and more, we may 
note from the study, it is not the lack of awareness 
of specific problems, but the lack of knowledge of 
what to do about them that is the chief concern of 
high-school students from broken homes 

It also must be suggested that although these 
problems may be more pronounced in children from 
broken homes, they are in many instances quite 
universal among all high-school youth 

The section on family relationships is of special 
significance to counselors. It is a very good descrip 
tion of what influence the family has had on the 
teenager and gives the school a starting point 
Secondary-school people need this material on all 
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The many thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1954 edition is the 9th printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES 


SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of schools because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a sys- 
tematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a systematic 


plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have been 
criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But schools using this 
book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—23 skills useful 


throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving teaching 
aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom time, saves the need 
of formulating practice materials and tests, and all resulting mimeographing 


costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may be used by a different class 
each period. 


30-day approval—List price $1.95 
Net professional price, with key, $1.56 


20 or more copies, $1.37 net each, keys 9¢ each 











INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2222" 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The December Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLEARING House for December. 


Since the interest test results have valuable im- 
plications for every phase of the educational pro- 
gram, it is highly desirable that teachers gain close 
familiarity with this psychological tool. This type of 
test is very often a reliable indicator of a child's 


real motivation, hobbies, and life aspirations.— 


Andrew D. Roberts, p. 195. 


There is a fourth method of fostering promising 
science students! . . . It can be employed without 
extra equipment and materials. . . . In addition to 
being usable in almost all situations, it is also good 
because it provides a stimulus to a very important 
part of the future scientists’ personalities; namely, 
their pride in their knowledge and ability.—Garford 
G. Gordon, p. 200. 


One of the most important and probably most 
neglected purposes of education is that relating to 
the higher mental processes. List after list of ob- 
jectives have contained references to the necessity 
of improving the thinking or reasoning processes. 
But the implementation of this noble purpose seems 
to be sadly lacking.—Elmer H. Miller, p. 202. 

I would disagree with my high-school friend's 
idea that a little one-horse shop tacked on to his 
medium-sized high school could add much to the 


vocational education that he has been giving for 
years.—Herbert B. Jones, p. 205. 


Before a school system jumps precipitously into 
full democratic administration it would seem wise 
to introduce an interim period, during which time 
the emphasis would be placed upon defining areas 
of responsibility within which freedom of the 
school groups could be exercised.—M. Watson Gaff- 
ney, p. 210. 


“The thing I appreciate most about the school 
library is the helpful attitude of the librarians. No 
matter how stupid a question may be, they are glad 
to help.”—Hazel Black Davis, p. 213 


When I play the piano three hours and work 
math two hours with daddy and then when I read in 
the encyclopedia and I get pale, mummy sees me 
and she gives me five dollars and says to go visit 
the psychiatrist. I like to go. He has a little room 
and I make and 
daddies and then I stomp them. I never tell mummy 
about that.—Reef Waldrep, p. 216. 


a whole row of clay mummies 


In short, when we had fifteen different teachers, 
we had fifteen appreciably different English courses 
Harvey Overton, Pp. 223 


Articles featured in the December Clearing House: 


The 5 Questions About Interest Testing 


How Good Teachers Help Superior Science Students 
A First Step in Teaching Students to Think . 
Industrial Arts Is Not Vocational Education 
Before Full Democracy in a School: Interim Period 


An Easier Job for the Principal 


” 


The Planning and Operating of a Good Core Program 
First We Built the Plan for 10th-Grade English 
Home TV: Has It Lessened Interest in School A-V? .. 


Professional Library-Laboratory 
The Return of a Teacher 
Group Therapy for 7 Junior-High Boys 


Bus to the Game: It’s Just Fun With the Right Rules 


Bangor School Children’s Fund 
Three Eggs 
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Do you need help on sex guidance? 


This book is planned to help every school to deal with its a problems 
of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, how, where, 
and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts on the sex activities, 
information, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding chapters abound in more 
specialized data. And there are 44 pages of bibliographies and lists of teaching aids 
and professional materials in sex education. 

A special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “life adjustment” 
and “family life education” programs now being stressed. Read the table of contents 
below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today! 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 
_By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior Spe- 
cialist in Health Education, U. S$. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. . . . Head of 
Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . . . Chairman of 
National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 

















Foreword by Robert ]. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


CONTENTS 


Part 1. Evidence of Need and Results 14, 
. A Concept of Sex 15. Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, and 


Building Support for the Program 


. Evidence of the Need for Sex Education Education 
. The Evidence Mounts 16. Launching the Program asia 
. Sex Education is Practicable 17. Methods of Initiating and Directing 
: —_ Class Discussion 
Part II. Philosophy and Objectives 18. Techniques and Procedures of Individ- 
5. The Scope of Sex Education ual Counseling 
. The Basic Principles of Sex Education . Appraising a Program of Sex Education 
. Objectives in Sex Education for the Pre- 


adolescent Part V. Content and Materials in Sex 





. Objectives in Sex Education for Ado- 
lescent and Older Youth 
Part I11. Institutional Relationships 

. The School in Sex Education 

. The Home in Sex Education 

. The Church in Sex Education 


2. Community Resources in Sex Education 


Part IV. Methods in Sex Education 
. Approaches to Sex Education 


Education 


. The Contribution of the Elementary 


School 


. The Contribution of the High-School 


Subjects 


. Illustrations of Integrative Procedure 
. Courses in Marriage and Family Rela- 


tions 


. The College and Sex Education 


. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 


Net professional price $3.60 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Are You Interested 
in 


NEW TECHNIQUES? 


december’s 


PERSONNEL 
and 
GUIDANCE 
JOURNAL 


features a discussion of the new 
learning method: role-playing in 
the classroom. Read “Role-Playing 
in Counselor Training,” by Milton 


Schwebel . . . 


$7.00 a year $.80 a copy 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL & 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1534 O STREET, NW 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 








youth to make their educational programs as effec- 
tive as possible. 
Georce Brawer 
Asst. Prof. of Sociology 
Chicago State College 
Chico, Calif. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 277 pages, $2.80 
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McCracken Carpenter, Laurence G. Paguin, Frrp 
B. Panter, and Gertrupe M. Lewis. New York: 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1953. 548 +- Ix pages, $3.40. 

Cheaper by the Dozen, by Frank B. Gitpretn, JR. 
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Freperick Houk Law. New York: Globe Book 
Co., 1953. 264 pages, $2.16. 

The Citadel, by A. J. Crontn: School Ed. by Frep 
erRIcK Houx Law. New York: Globe Book Co., 
1953- 552 pages, $2.64. 

Educational Wastelands—The Retreat From Learn 
ing in Our Public Schools, by Arruur E. Besror 
226 pages, $3.50. 
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Knight Pub. Co., 1953. 195 pages, $3 
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York: Henry Holt and Co., 1953. 365 pages, $2.48 

Let’s Read! Book 2, by Grorce E. Murruy, Emma 
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Henry Holt and Co., 1953. 430 pages, $2.56 

Living Your Life—Group Guidance in Study, School 
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Life on the Earth, by Rose Wyter and Geratp 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together™ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders 
in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dra- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing 
student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Initructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educetive 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social! activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 


development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1041 NEW HAMPSHIRE ST. LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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We Cover the Earth 


Is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all 


a of Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
t is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and 
by teachers. 


It comes to your desk every school month. 
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Supplements 
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The Mathematics of Gambling 
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What Is Scientific Method 
Elementary School Science Library 
Projection Demonstrations in General Science 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science (1949) 
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Master Skylark by Joun Bennett, adapted by 
KATHRYN F. Manonry and Laura E. Preste. 
York: Globe Book Company, 1953. $2.24. 

Mental Measurements Yearbook, 4th, edited by 
Oscar Krisen Buros. Highland Park, N. J.: The 
Gryphon Press, 1953. 1163 pages, $:8. 

School, 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 


New 


Modern Community edited by Epwarp G 
OLSEN. New York: 
1953. 246 pages, $2.50. 

1952 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools 
and Supplementary Studies (Educational Records 
Bulletin No. 60). New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1953. 76 pages, $1.50. 

On Your Own, by Witttam R. Woon. Philadclphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 511 pages, $2.96. 
ed.), by Racner P. Keniston 

Boston: Ginn and Co., 1953 


Plane Geometry (rev. 
and Jean TULLY. 
392 pages, $2.88. 

Plane Geometry, A Clear Thinking Approach (3rd 
ed.), by Leroy H. Scnett and Mitprep G. Craw- 
ForD. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 
434 pages, $3.20. 

A Popular Guide to Government Publications, by W 
Puitip Leiwy. 296 pages, $3. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 296 pages, $3. 
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Marjorie Hoimes. New York: Globe Book Co., 
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Stark. New York: Globe Book Co., 1953. 362 
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Globe Book Co., 1953. 196 pages, $1.84. 
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monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education. 

The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


librarians, teachers, and school administrators. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.50 the year 


Address 
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= Audw-Uuual News —~< 


PTA TONIC: Among Parent-Teacher Association 
groups that cooperated in a study by Dr. Edgar Dale 
of Ohio State University, it was found that twice 
as many. people attended the meetings when films 
were included in the programs as when “tonsils 
only” were the rule, reports Film Council of 
America. 

And J. Roby Kidd, adult education leader in 
Canada, says the Council, by canvassing a series of 
community meetings on public housing, found that 
84% of those attending the meetings admitted that 
they would have stayed home if films had not been 
announced as part of the program. Better file this 
information, in your head if not elsewhere, for 
future use. 


FOLKLORE: American Folklore and Legends, 
pictorial four-color map, 20 x 31 in., 50 cents, dis- 
tributed by National Conference on American Folk- 
lore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. Cavorting in typical activities all over a green 
map of the U. S. are a bountiful lot of our well- 
known and heroes and heroines of 
folklore and legend. Old Stormalong grapples with 
an octopus, Pecos Bill rides a panther, Casey Jones 


lesser-known 


lets out the throttle, Moily Pitcher serves a cannon, 
Ponce de Leon reaches a dipper into a fountain, 
and Sutter defies the Forty-Nirers from his fort. 
The map, originally issued by Scott, Foresman & 
Co., has been taken over by the NCAFY. (Elem., 
Jr.H, HS) 


SPORTSMANSHIP: School Spirit and Sportsman- 
ship, 1 reel, sound, color $100, BEW $50, issued by 
Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Ill. When several members 
of one high-school football team plan retribution 
against players on the team of an opposing school, 
the question of school spirit and sportsmanship is 
raised. As the story unfolds, the relationship between 
these two factors is shown 
fact individuals 
spirit of the entire school. (HS) 


rhe film emphasizes the 


that actions of reflect upon the 


CAESAR: “Julius Caesar Series,” 2 filmstrips of 
55 and 42 frames, $6 a set, issued by Young America 
Films, New York 17, N.Y. The story of Shakespeare's 
play, told through photographs taken during the 
production of the new MGM screen version. (Jr.H, 
HS, Coll.) 








INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By GorDON N. MACKENZIE, STEPHEN M. Corey, and Associates 


Written primarily for supervisors, principals, and curriculum workers, this book 
explores school leadership problems and suggests solutions. Instructional Leader- 
ship is the outgrowth of three years of cooperative experimentation carried on by 
Denver secondary school personnel and consultants from Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute. The ideas presented are directly related to everyday school problems. Part 
I defines, evaluates, and discusses the functions of leadership; Part II deals spe- 
cifically with the problems of instructional leadership encountered in the experiment 


and with the methods that were cooperatively developed to meet them. 


A PUBLICATION OF THE HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 


224 PP. cloth $3.25 
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a—size 10 x 15 ins. $1.80 per hundred c—size 544 x 74% ins. $.65 per hundred 
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for retarded readers <¢ 
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5 levels of readability 
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helps for busy classroom teachers 
@ Teacher's Guide Book for each of the 14 titles 


@ Handbook on Corrective Reading for an effective program 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 


Send for FREE colorful pictorial map of historic U. S. Trails and information 
concerning this graded corrective reading program 
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